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GOUD NIGHT. 
BY F. A. BUTLER. 


Good night, but dream not, lest the clinging form 
Which thou didst coldly cast from thy embrace, 

Should in thy sleep return, and still and warm 
Creep to the breast that was its resting-place. 














Good night, but dream not, lest the pleading eyes, ‘ 
Whose tears thou see’st fall down like winter rain, 
Should o’er the darkness of thy slumbers rise, 
In that long look of helpless, hopeless pair. 


Dream pot, lest, with the hour of love retarning, 
Thy former love should to thy heart return. 
Alas! as soon might’st thou seek light or burning 
In the grey ashes of the funeral urn.—New Monthly. 


LOVE. 


O aweet ia Love! O vision bright, 
When it doth two fond hearts enfold : 

Sweet as the birth of morning light, 
When sunlit waters flow like gold. 

Sweet as when in the gloom of night 
The pilgrim walks in fear untold, 

The moon at once, in fullest light, 
Bursteth upon the silent val. 

Love is the gay and gentle page 

Of golden youth, and silver'd age 

It clotheth all in fair array ; 

It maketh darkness seem as day, 

And with a soft and starry ray, 

It lighteth Hope upon her way : 





THE DRAMA IN CONNEXION WITH THE FINE 
ARTS. 

W hat the drama was to our forefathers, it is in a peculiar degree to us 
—a refuge from the dnst, aud drudgery, and commonplace of every-day 
life—where we may forget, inthe ‘ high passions and high actions’ of the 

et’s world, how worn and weary, how petty and personal, we become in 
this; and, catching new inspiration from the refreshing breezes of that bet- 
ter atmosphere, resume the routive daties of working day existence with 

urer heurt and higher purpose. For on us the burden of life presses more 

eavily every year as our civilization advances. ‘T'he Actual hems usin on 

every side. Our faculties of thought and action are all tasked to the utter- 

most in the practical details of life; and we are swept along witi the tor- 

rent, unable to do more than to cast well nigh momentary glances towards 
those regions of ideal beauty, which artists and poets— 
‘Serene creators of immortal things,’ 


have conjured up for us, but towards which the spirit turns with a yearning, 

asSionate in proportion to the obstacles to its gratification. We live too 
| sega are forced to live too fast, to find leisure for contemplation. But 
the heart, the imagination, are immortal. Each will make itself heard, each 
will demand its gratification, let the world, with its peaceful strivings, ab- 
sorb us asit may. And where, in all the realms of literature or art—where, 
where amid the throug and turmoil of modern life, may both be satisfied so 
well and so readily as in a drama, rich as is out Own in all that can stima 
late the feelings, and quicken and irradiate the intellect?’ Here the neces- 
sity of our nature to escape from the real to the ideal finds an indulgence 
which it ean find nowhere else. The drama is poetry in its highest, its 
most saggestive, as well as its most compact form. It places the joys, sor- 
rows, passions, fears, struggles, temptations, triumphs, that are the essence 
of poetry, living before us and makes every spectator, as it were, a pet 
for the time, by inspiring him with vivid sympathy for the passion or emo- 
tion of the scene. The drama must, thoreture, always exercise an influence 
over an educated people, and never more than when they have little lei- 
sure, of are too much over-wrought, to pursue the calmer studies of the 
closet. 

More peculiarly is this true as regards ourselves. The nation that pro- 
duced Shakspeare, that cherishes him as the supreme of poets, can never be 
indifferent to the acted drama. His plays were written for the stage, not 
for the study. Not only is he the first of pvets, he is also the first of dra- 
matic artists, in skilful construction, in power of situation, in interest of ac- 
tion. Himself an actor, he loved and reverenced his art. He knew the 
pe that lies in an actor’s hands; aud he trusted to that power to fill up 

is outline, to inform with the moving spirit of life the beings of his fancy, 
till they lived for other eyes, and hearts truly and intensely as fur his own. 
Rare indeed, has been and ever must be, the appearance of genius capable 
of fully carrying out our great poet’s conceptions, till, even from the most 
indifferent representation, some fresh ideas will be gatherad—some clearer 
views of the general structure of the play, or of the characters that fill it.— 
The public feel this, and they act upon the feelings. We see them attracted 
by his plays, even when these are put before them poorly, both as regards 
rformers and scenic appvintments ; and wherever something like justice 
is done to his concepticns, as by Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. Stnerenly (far 
short of the standard of a great Shaksperian actor as that accomplished ar- 
tist is), they are never slow to recognize and reward the power. 

Can any one who has watched the recent history of the stage doubt, that, 
if the tragic drama were to be placed before the public in worthy and suit- 
able form, there would no longer be left the shadow of pretext for main- 
taiving that the love of the drama had undergone any decay? Look, for 
example, at the success which attended Mr. Macready’s admirable revivals 
of Shakspeare, some years ago at Drury-lane. His management was under- 
taken under serious disadvantages, both as regarded the circumstances in 
which he found the theatre, and in the materials for carrying out his purpose 
which lay within his command. For the first, the buffooneries, and inde- 
cencies, which had degraded what shuuld have been the temple of national 
literature and of art, into a haunt of fully and vice, had perverted the taste ot 
that large class of play-goers, who seek the theatre for mere excitement, 
whilst it had driven from its walls those to whom the drama was a study, 
and intellectual recreation. The latter were to be won once more into the 
habit of visiting the theatre—the former were to be taught to find pleasure 
in sumething bigher than the splendours of spectacle, or the meretricious 
fascinations of the ballet. On the other haud, the old companies of per- 
formers had all been broken up, and a company was to be brought together 
new to each other—in itself, a drawback of a very serious kind,—and for the 
most part unaccustomed to that long course of severe training which is ne- 
oessary for the accomplishment of a good actor. Over these difficulties, the 
energy, intelligence, and predominating will of Mr. Macready, in a great 
measure, triumphed. Mind resumed the place of ‘ inexplicable dumb-show 
and noise’—spectacle was rendered subservient to the illustration of the 
poet. The public hailed the change with rapture, and seconded, mest libe- 


tally, the efforts to establish a pure taste, and to present the masterpieces 
of drama'ic art in a manner, iu some degree worthy of the poet’s concep- 
tions. These effurts were discontinued fiom causes, We believe, en'irely pri- 
vate—public, at least, only in so far as the public were losers by the result 
—certainly not from any lakewarmness on their part. Had they been con- 
tinued, it ew | fairly be presumed, that the cause of the drama would have 
been materially benefited. There were, no doubt, many and grave errors 
in Mr. Macready’s management, which it is foreign to our purpose to con- 
sider, but it must always be regarded with gratetul recollection by many, 
who then received higher and mure vivid impressions of the capabilities of 
the stage, than they had ever before imagiued. 

The difficulties that would attend the revival of a similar enterprise are 
now iufiuitely augmented. Not that public support would be wanting— 
not that an equal amount of presiding iutelligence could noi be command- 
ed. The resvurces of the antiquary, the machinist, and the scene- painter, 
are equally ready now as befure. The whole dead machinery of the stage, 
the frame-work of the picture, is equally at command, But where are the 
actors? We neither have them now, nor do we see much prospect of hav- 
ing them. It is they, we maiutaip, who have declined ; not the taste fur the 
drama. Place a Kemble, a Siddons, a Kean upon the stage, surround them 
with that cluster of able and practised artists, who vied with them in ther 
great delineations of character and passion, and see whether the public 
would be less forward than before to do homage to their gerius! So far is 
indifference to excellence from being characteristic of the time, that it seems 
to us, that there is only too great au eagertiess to hail even the semblance of 
power, and to crown it with the fame aud rewards ihat should be reserved 
only for greatness. Some peculiarity of maoner, some unusual vehemence 
of style, sume mere trick of art—anything in short, that is out of the usual 
ruv of common-place, passes current as evidence of genius. But the pre- 
vailing curse of clever mediocrity hus, with one or two brilliant exceptions, 
setiled upon tne stage, as upon liierature and art, and we cast our eyes 
hopelessly around for evidence of that high ambition and patient striving 
toward greatness, which made the stages of Drury-Lane aud Covent Gar- 
den illustrious during the last generation. 

It seems as if greatness then produced greatness—genius fostered genivs 
—as, indeed, we believe they ever will Sympathy aod emulation stimu- 
lated faculties, that had else been dormant, to join in the glorious strag.le 
for distinction, 


‘ Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes alque dies, przstanti niti labore ’— 

The skill, intelligence, and enthusiasm of each labourer in the same noble 
field reacted favourably upon the other, and all attained a higher excel- 
lence than they could have reached, had each been le!t to pursue his aspi- 
rations singly and alone We see the operation of this principle in the ty 
rical Italian opera of Her Majesty’s theatre There-all the performers are 


acience of years bestowed in the cultivation of great vriginal powers. Each 
dividual is distinguished by some pecuiar gifts. lu combination they 
produce effects of surpassing excellence. The collision of the qualities of 
one performer with those of another, corrects faults, developes new ideas, 
sugges!s new combinations. A school where even accomplished artists may 
learn, is thas formed, and the public reap the results iu the improved musi- 
cal taste which is insensibly acquired under the influence of such consum- 
mate skill. 

Let us imagine a national theatre with a company of corresponding ex- 
cellence, with genias for the tragic drama equal to that of Grisi, Lablache 
and Mario in the lyrical, and witn the same predominating taste and intelli- 
gence in all the details of the scene! Can it ve doubied that such a thea- 
tre would command the warmest support of all the intelligence of the time, 
of all those sections of society who are at present repelied from our thea 
tres by bad plays and worse acting? Unquestionably it would. Bat alas! 
the hope of such a theatre and of such actuts is a remote one indeed 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless the fact, that the increasing 
love forthe drama has debased its quality and lowered the standard of ex- 
cellence in the performers. The demand for the latter has outrun the sup- 
‘ly, and inferior talent is consequently elevated to a position far above what 
it formerly could have obtained. So long as dramatic performances were 
limited to a few theatres, the leading actors were concentrated within their 
walls, and they were regarded by the profession genera'ly, as the goal of 
honourable distinction, for which it- was their ambition to qualify them- 
selves Within these theatres a system of rigid discipline was maintained, 
and a high standard of excellence preserved. The ideas of the great per- 
formers of former times were handed down, and the genius of the actor 
availed: iiself of the conceptions and experience of his predecessors. The 
whole resources of art were then brought in aid of the original powers of 
the actors. In the provinces, again, the theatres of Edinburgh and other 
places were considered as schools for the training of young actors. The 
same high standard of excellence was there placed before them by the ma 
nagers, and maintained by the occasional visits of great actors, who kept 
alive within their younger brethren the ambition of distinction, while they 
illustrated the means by which it was !o be obtained. Years were then not 
thought too much for the practice of the suordinate parts of the profession, 
years of severe application and study, in which habits of observation were 
acquired and ripened, and practical dexterity attained in an art where it is 
to be arrived at by patient and persevering zeal. The plays, too, which 
then held possession of the stage were plays ot character and passion, To 
embody them, knuwledge of life and of the heart was indispensable, and the 
actor could not escape into that mere sparkle and dash of manner, which 
carries most of our performers successfully through the extravagance and 
caricature of the staple pieces of the present day. Under these circum- 
8 ances, a class of performers grew up,—well studied in the theory and prac- 
tice of the art, and there was no leading provincial theatre which could not 
show within itscompary more than one actor of a higher stamp than will 
now be found in any except the leading metropolilian theatres. 

But we have changed all this. Actors, like other people, live in a hurry 
now-a-days. Thesteps to greatuess are forgot in the eagerness to achieve 
it. They must run before they can walk, and, like Bottom, put in for the 
toppings without scruple. The patience of genius, one ofits inherent 
qualities, is clean banished from our theatres ; and, if an actor can com- 
mand the least trifle of applause ia some minor part, he takes it as a sure 
sign that he has the staff of a Kean within him, and that nature and his in- 
born greatness are wrongfully depressed by the jealousy and ignorance of 
his manager. Unfortunately, too, the demand for actors which the increase 
of theatres, especially under the recent Licensing Act, has created, gives 
only too much scope fur the indulgence of this vanity, for it bolds out a 
premium to any thing in the shape of talent, however raw, which acquire- 
ment and loug years ul experience were formerly unable to command. 

In this way companies are perpetually changing—habits of patient per- 
severance, and mutual emulation are lost. Acting ceases to be an art, and 
becomes the mere assumption of dress and language, without an attempt at 
impersonating a character. Then, tvo, the managers finds that they can- 
not get up the sterling plays and comedies that filled their theatres of old, 
and seek a fitter occupation for the abilities of their performers in melo 
drama and burlesque. Matiers gtow worse and worse. The better class of 
playgoers desert the theatre ; attractions of coarser grain must be found for 
those who remain. The powers of the actors themselves degenerate, be 
cause they have neither the ambition, nor the scope to improve ; and thus 





the majority of our provincial theatres threaten in the long ran to fall into 
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masters of the art,—all have risen to their position by the lavour and ' 


the hands of the galleries, which, under the state of things we have repre- 
sented, have become their chief support 

How this state of things is to be refurmed, and the drama restored tu a 
conditiun Commensurate with its own dignity and the intelligence of the 
time, it is not easy to see. —_[t is nut from without, we apprehend, that the 
remedy isto come. The public cannot sapply dramatic or any other power 
—they can only encourage it, and encourage it they will, whenever it 
comes before them. The fault is not theirs, if the theatres be deserted, 
when they visitthem only to be disappointed—perhaps disgusted. They 
cannot be expected to leave home, and home studies and enjoyments, and 
to lay oat muuey for the privilege of seeing incapable actors and plays that 
midister neither amusement, nor instruction. The evil is in this—that the 
stage, generally, is below the intellect of the time, not above it, as it should 
be, From itself, then, and frem its professors, the reformation of its de- 
lecis must flow. Let these rise to the level uf the curren! taste amongst 
the educated classes. Let actors learn to appreciate the importance and 
dignity of their own art, and strive, as of old, to guide and elevate the 
taste and intellect of their audience—let them remember that they may be- 
come the expouen'yof the noblest poetry in the world, and exercise a swa 
over the hearts aud minds of thousands, such as even great orators have it 
rarely in their power to exert; and they May then counter a lasting benefit 
on the nation, aud make their profession at once lucrative and houourable 
wv themselves, 

The first step towards this result, will be the steadfast contemplation of 
their profession as a great and ennobling art, the object of which is !o pours 
tray the many coloured forms oi life and emotion, in such a way as to refine 
the feelings, to elevate the mind, to educate the taste—an art that brings to 
bear on its exercise,a wide and searching knowledge of the human heart; 
an acquaidtance with the pertect forms and groupings of painting and sculp- 
ture; a vivid apprehension of the subtest beauties of poetry in its highest 
form. Inall things the actor must learn to think of his art first, and of him- 
self as subordinate to it. Let him strive to raise it, and he will not fail to 
rise with it. Letit be his first care that the wurk will be preseuted to the 
spectator lifelike and complete, as it was moulded in the poet’s brain, bear- 
ing itsdue relation tothose around, Desdemona is not to be sacrificed to 
Othello, nor Jacques slurred over, because Rosalind fills a more promineat 
place in the eyes of the audience. All are important, all worthy ofa per- 
tormer’s best care in giving to him precisely the importance in the scene, 
which the pvet had in view. : 

We know how little of this spirit prevails upon our stege now—how little 
of it perhaps ever prevailed. Pertormers judge of plays and of parts, with 
reference solely to their own share in them, | he treatment of the subject 
of the drama, as a whole, never occupies their thoughts. _1t would be well 
if they would take a lesson io this from the Continent. There a great ac- 
tress will not hesitate tu assume a subordinate part, and to throw her best 
powers into it, if weed be; as we have known in the case of Schroder, 
who fuliowed e.gna‘estic performance of Lady Macbeth on one night by 
undertaking Lady Capalet the next. What her views on the subject were 
may be gathered trom her answer to a friend, who éxpressed a surprise at 
her undertaking so insignificant a part. ‘ insignificant! a character of Shak- 








speare’s insiguificant !’ Sv, too, when an actor of some eminence refused 
a minor part in one of Schiller’s plays, at the Weimar theatre, Goethe, as 
Eckerman tells us, answered him, ‘if you will not play it, [ will play it 
myself ;’ and he would have done it, too, had the recusaut not succumbed. 
Unfortunately, some of even our greatest performers appear to have pos- 
sessed liitle of this spirit; they have felt a morbid dread of letting them- 
selves down, by playing anything but leading paris; and by always acting 
upon this fear, they have, perhaps, made it well-grounded. At all events, 
they have done this prejudice to the cause of the drama, that they have 
accustomed audiences to go to see this or that particular performer, and not 
to see the play as a whole put upon the stage, in all respects, in the best 
possible style. 

A reformation, such as we have pointed at, can only come by slow de- 
grees; perhaps, only in another generation, It must be commenced by 
one or more of the leading members of the profession, or by the efforts of 
some actor of genius, sufficient te arrest and direct the public taste, and to 
inspire a new feeling into the profession. There never was a time, we be- 
lieve, more favourable to the attempt than the present, if the stage could 
but farnish the man or men to make it. The want of a good tneatre for 
the higher drama is deeply felt in the metropolis, where both the great 
theatres have been handed over to opera and ballet, and the only other well 
appoin ed theatre, the Haymarket, is devoted almost exclusively, and indeed 
has a company only adapted to comedy. But strongly as it is felt, an 
imperfect attempt to establish a theatre to supply this void would, in all 
probability, fail; because, nothing short of excelience will satisfy such an 
audience as it must depend on tor success And we do not well see how 
any attempt cvuld, in the present state of things, be otherwise than imper- 
fect, seeing that such talent as does exist could only be brought together 
at an expense which no theatre of proper dimensions could warrant. 

Small as the grounds for nourishing it may be, we Cannot surreader the 
hope, that a better race of performers may yet arise, with higher ideas of 
their art, and greater accomplishments than the majority of those now apon 
the stage The prejudice against the dramatic protession has greatly dimi- 
nished. and it is the fault of its own members, that it is not already extinct 
in all quarters where its existence could be regretted. It holds out great 

rizes to ambition, in the shape both of fame and fortune. Excellence in it 
is the passport to society ; aud it demands no more labvor in its study, than 
is expeuded, too often thanklessly, in tae education of the learned profes- 
sions. ‘That it does not number more educated men within its ranks is 
therefore surprising. Of course, to be a great actor, as to be a great states~ 
mau or great lawyer, demands the rare gift of genius. But why should we 
not have as many highly accomplished actors, at least, as we have statesmen 
aud lawyers, created more by the force of study and perseverance, than by 
great na‘ural powers? If our view of the art be correct, no scholar or gen- 
tleman need to blush at the adoption of the profession; nor will he turn 
back from it, despite the many disturbances to enthusiasm and self respect 
which he may encounter within it No doubt, he will need all his enthu- 
siasm, all the reliance on his own ideal of his art, to Sustain him through 
the degradations and discomforts that beset it. But no profession Is entirely 
free from these, and the theatrical profession is not without compensations 
for its surest trials. : ss . 

For ourselves, it appears to us that there 1s almost no position which sup- 
plies so many gratifications of those tastes and motives which influence the 
best natures as those of a great actor or actress. Their greatness presup- 
poses quick and keen sensibility, and sympathies warm and comprehensive. 
Their studies lie among the master-pieces of art, of learning, intellect, aod 
poetry. Tbe painter or sculptor is not more free to indulge his love for na- 
ture in its boundless variety of grandeur and beauty, or to follow the sport- 
ings of imagination through the bright world of dream, and poetry, and 
romance. “Like the painter, too, great actors are the stewards of the mys- 
teries of nature, gified to probe her most recondite recesses, to ap rebend 
the spirit of all forms anj passions. The human heart, in all its phases of 

»ower and weakness, is their kingdom. The pleasures and pains of many 
Roe are theirs. The beings begotten of the poet’s brain live again in them, 
They rise with their greatuess—bend with their mighty griefs—are swayed 
by their passionate impulses—glow with their intense pores that rash al 
the blood, and ‘ feel almost like pain.’ They may shake off the tram 
of vulger life, and move in the pure regions of the ideal. They are the 
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362 va She Ahion. 


Imcgen or the Othello of the hour. With all these internal and external | whom and to whose ambition she had —ae all. os nee mae 
resources, and incentives, and supports, they wield, too, an influence over { von of this character, origiual and most powerful as it is, t rows more light 
the hearts of others—one hour ot which many noble natures would almost | upon it than the sagacity of all the commentators. In it we see a will 
urchase with life; an influence great as that of the greatest poets and art- masculine in energy, a heart insensible to fear,—a mind subtle, praee and 
ists, and, in the direct expression of the homage which it commauds, sec- resolute, without religion, without sentiment in any ey: Fy yet a wo- 
ond not even to that called forth by the highest oratory, inspiring and illumi- | man, claiming sume hold oa our sympathies, in her love, ner endurance, and 
Nating with eye, and voice, and language, and shaking, with its ‘oracular | 10 the inevitable pangs of retributive conscience, Here, as in all other 
thunder.’ characters, she seems to have trusted to the instincts of her own genius and 
: woman’s heart, aud the result has proved that the trust was not misplaced, 
It is, we Kpow, a bold thing to say ; yet believing, we must say it, tnat the 
genius is akin to Shakspeare’s, that can s\- thoroughly realize his concep- 
uons as Miss Helen Faucit does, clothing with very life the creatures of his 
imagination, aud uot one or two of these alone, bat many—all various, and 
for the most part opposite in kind. ’ 

But this great actress’s versatility is not confined to the romantic drama 
alone. Her Ayéigone stands out iu the roll of ber triumphs, simple and 
majestic in severe beauty—consummate in its kind, as her Imogen or her 
Constance; but that kind how different! Here, twenty-three centuries 
afier the poet who conceived it has gone to his rest, itis presented to us 
fresh and beautiful, like some magnificent statue dag up from the ruins of ; 
Time, perfect as when it lett the sculptor’s hand. ‘The joy of the 


























‘ The listening soul in the suspended blood.’ 


In the plenitude of inspiration, and armed with language, the mere utter- 
ance of which is a potent spell, the great actor ‘eels and knows, tbat the 
minds of the listening thousands before him are within his grasp, and that 
he may turn and wind them which way he will ;—fascinate, subdue, exalt, 
alarm, distract. Their very souls are his for the time. He sees his power 
in the smiling eye, the rigid muscle, or the rush of tears. An impalpable 
sympathy convinces bim of his triumph, and he leaves the stage with the 
deahening plaudits in his ears of men and women of alk grades, and all de- 
grees of mental and moral culture, whose will and feelings have been sur- 
rendered to his control for hours, pealiog the assurance that he has pat his 
idea into act, and inspired his audience with the vivid image of some lofty 
character, that may affect their own being beneficially for lite. The actor ; : . 
may be above his audience; but be can always in some measure lilt them Watcher of the skies, ‘ 
towards himself—eye speaking to eye, and tongue to ear, and motion to When some new planet swims into his ken, 
sense, as we feel ourselves exalted in the presence of a nobler nature. Not | jj a type of that, which every scholar and student of Greek life and litera- 
so is it with the philosopher or the poet. ‘They are in advance of their | ture and art must have experienced, when he first saw iu the person of Miss 
time. Their audience is to seek. Not in the flashed cheek and kindling | faucit the embodiment of this the noblest heroine of the Greek drama. 
eye of their fellow-men—not in outspoken plaudits or vivid sympathy, must | [t was the opening of a new world, or, more truly perbaps to such a man, 
they expect solace and support amid the doubts and depressions that beset the vivifying of a dead but familiar one, when she first entered on the scene, 
genius, but in the light of their own high nndeavears and noble studies. | « with face resigned to blissor bale,’ and declared her determination to obey 
Calmly they abide their time, knowing the trath which our own Auster has | the dictates of nature in defiance of her uncle’s decree. He saw betore 
beautifully adapted from Goethe— him the type of those beautilul forms, which sculpture has made immortal, 
| in the majestic form, the simple drapery, the serene and noble features of 

the actress. She looked as one that had long been familiar to the a 

: : , thoughts of the destiny that hung upon her race, and under which her fa- 

bap ty teh A. bg hap etnyred sole reward.’ | ther ‘had. perished sirangely before her eyes. And when she spoke, her 
: ‘ 7 | voice, in its earnest tenderuess, made richer music than the flowing num- 

Yet who shall say, which is the more desirable triamph—the actor's or | bers of the Grecian bard. Simple, noble, royal in her bravery of heart, she 
the pvet’s—the assurance of success of the one—the misgivings of the other ?| proclaimed to the tyrant the sapremacy of the great law of Nature on 
And the fame itself! To how few is it more than a name; a name that) which she had acted, in a manner which gave to the sublime thoughts of 
leaves no stronger impression on the ear than those of Polos, or (Eagros, or | the poet all and more than all they lest in the feeble language of the trans- 
Roscius, the great actors of antiquity, or Burbage, or Betterton, or Siddons? | lators. But it isin the concluding scene that the powers of the actress rise 
Their spirits do not, it is true, ‘ rule us from their tombs,’ as do those of} to their height. ‘The sisterly love that had sustained her till now is ab- 
Phidias, or Raphael, or Homer, or Milton. But is not their memory as fa- | sorbed in the contemplation of the fearful doom that awaits her. Here the 
miliar to us, as suggestive to our thoughts, as the great proportion of those | fervent imagination and wonderful power of Miss Faucit inspire her au- 
illustrious names that do | dience with a sympathy for the Greek girl, lively and intense as for the suf- 

‘On fame’s eternal bederoll shine for aye ?” | ferings with which modern life is familiar. Dirce’s clear flowing stream, 


+ .,._ | its many coloured meadows, the rays of ‘golden Helios,’ all rise before 
surely not unmeet it is, that they should be so re , when it is MPs don tenes “gage 
And sue ef y membered, when | our eyes, and we share the passionate ecstacy with which the young girl in 


considered how great and salutary their influence is upon the mora! and | i, ga ater cig Meee “ : . 

relict] biog of peopl, hy opting or ering leva np ae a se ee 

fying sympa'hies, and by educating their tastes for the beautiful and noble | rhe .? hich J gp Mitte he pew . hoe ieee d “t ve 

in feeling and thought, in expression and in motion ? | eae 7 cree coe, we og 8 1€ remorseless inevitable doom, tha 
A great actor or actress! What qualities does this pre-suppose? A fine | pursued the race of Labdacus. . 

form, habitually graceful, and capable of dignity and grandeur—features | ‘Oh fate! The curse that fell on the maternal bed, 

flexible for the expression of the most minute shades of feeling, as of the | That gave their father’s mother’s children birth, 

strongest passion—a voice, full, clear, and resonant from its lowest to its Was theirs, is mine. ° 

highest tones—an instinctive knowledge of the outward expressions, in| « Ariadne passioning,’ Niobe with her slanghtered offspring around her, Cas- 

lovk, and act, and gesture, of all varieties of emotion—an ear refined to the | sandra in her prophetic mood, are the images that spring most readily to 

most subtle cadences of verse—a heart and mind that can grapple wih and | our mind. A sculptor that could have fixed the attitude in marble, though 


quicken within themselves the deep pathos of the tremulous lip, aud the eye that seemed to look 
| through Fate, must have escaped him, would have earned lasting fame.* 
| The Greek stage could boast of no such acting—from its very character, 


Q - ’ | such acting was impossible. But the spirit of Sophocles, speaking the voice 
a cultivated taste that rounds and refines all its motions and gestures to the | of Nature, that was, and is, and ever shall be the same while the world en- 


limits of the beautiful or the grand. Such qualities’ we apprehend, constie | dures, has found a home in the heart of an English girl, and thrills on Eng- 
tute a great actor or actress ; and where such qualities exist, who shall esti- | jish hear's with a force greater than could ever have been contemplated by 





‘The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 
Toils its slow way in silence, and the bard 





* All thoughts, all feelings, all delights— 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,’— 
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lor the safety of his person as for the interest of (he state, which ought al- 
ways to be dear to him. Should the Emperor not adopt the above mentions 
ed resolution, on the notification of this decree, it will then be your duty to 
exercise strict surveillance, both in a view of preventing his majesty trom 
teaving Malmaison, and of guarding against any attempt upon his life. You 
will station guards at all the approaches to Malmaison. [ have written to 
the inspecior-geueral of the gendarmerie, and to the commandant of Paris, 
to place such of the gendarmerie and troops as you may require at your 
disposal. : 
* 1 repeat to you, general, that this decree has been adopted solely for tho 
good of the state, and the personal safety of the Emperor [ts prompt exe- 
cution is indispensable, as the future state of his majesty and his family de- 
pends upon it. It is unnecessary to say to you, general, tnat all your meas- 
ures should be taken wiih the greatest possible secresy. 
(Signed) *Prince or EckmvUuHt, 
Marshal and Minister of War.’ 
These documents, which have now appeared, we believe, for the first 
time authentically, will be of importance to the historian, and of still higher 
importance to the moralist. Who could have once believed that the most 
fiery of soldiers, the most subtle of statesmen, and the proudest of sover- 
eigns, would ever be the subject of a rescript like the following? It begins 
with an absolute command that ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte’ (it has already drop- 
ped the emperor) ¢ shall remain in the roads of the Isle of Aix till the arriv- 
al of passports.’ It then proceeds :—* [t is of importance to the well-being 
of the state, which should not be indifferent to him, that he should remain 
till his fate, and that of his family, have been definitively reguluted. French 
honour is interested in such an issue; but ia the mean lime every precaution 
should be taken for the personal sufety of Napoleon, and that he must not be 
allowed to leave the place of his present scjvurn, 
[Signed] ‘Tue Deke or Orranto. 
‘THe Prince oF Eckmunt.’ 
A similar document was issued to General Beker, signed by Carnot and 
Caulincourt. Count Montholen remarks, with sufficient justice, on the sig- 
uature of Caulincourt to this paper, that the Emperor would have been exe 
Ceedingly astonished to see that name subscribed to a Jetier iu which he was 
casled Napoleon—if anything could have astonished the former exile of Elba, 
and the future exile of St. Helena. 
This must have beena period of the deepest anxiety to the imperial pris- 
oner. [le evidently regarded his life as uusafe; thought that he discovered 
in the project of his journey a determination to throw him either into the 
hands of assassins or of the French king, and formally announced his refusal 
to leave Malmaison ‘ until informed of his fate by the Duke of Wellington.’ 
He was now reduced to the lowest ebb. He acknowledged himself pow- 
erless, hopeless, and very dependent on the will of his cougqueror. The bit- 
terness of heart which dictated such words must have been beyond all des- 
cription. He was now abandoned by the few who had followed him from 
the Klysée. 
But time was pressing; Wellington was a Ivancing with rapic steps, and 
there was a possibility that he might capture Napoleou at Malmaison. 
Troops were sent to burn the neighbouring bridge, and precautions were 
taken to prevent the catastrophe. A division of the army coming from the 
Vendée halted before the place, and insisted upon seeing Napoleon, and on 
being led by him to battle. ‘This was rhodomontade, with the advanced 
troops of the whole army now in sight of Paris. But it was enough to be. 
tray him into the absurdity of proposing to try another chance for his crown- 
Beker was dispa'ched to Paris to try the effect of this communication, 
Foucbé gave fur answer, the simple fact that the Prussians were advancing 
on Versailles. The sitting of the provisional government would have been 
worth the hand of a great painter. Fouché, after sharply rebuking his pro- 
posal from Malmaison, made him sit down at his side, while he wrote a 
premptory and decided retusal. Carnot was looking gloomily up aud down 
the room, Caulaincourt, Baron Quinette, and General Grenier, sat silently 
around the table. Not a word was uttered except by the Duke of Otranto. 
The general received his dispatch and departed On passing the anterooms, 
be found them filled with generals and high civil officers, wuo all expressed 
but one opinicn on the necessity of getting rid of Napoleon. ‘ Let him set 
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mate their wholesome and elevating influence on the minds of an audience ? 
To this influence we would joyfully subject tbe plastic minds of ourchildren, 
assured that they would reap a profit from it to their tastes and whole mo- | 
ral being, similar, but higher in degree, to that education of their eye for | 
the beautiful in form and colour, which they would imbibe, if babitually 
surrounded by the masterpieces of aucient art. | 
We know that there have been great actors and actresses without many | 
of these qualities which we have described. Genius. the lightning flame of | 
mind, has made physical defeci a matter of indifference, In their mood of 
inspiration, ‘ Pritchard was genteel, and Garrick six feet high’ Aud so it 
will ever be. But where these qualities are combined with genius, how | 
lorious the result! Ina greater or less degree, we believe, they must 
coe been by the great actors of former times. They shine codspicuously in 


whose recent performances in our Dublin theatre, during an engagement of 
unusual duration, have left us, in common with all who had the good 
fortune to witness them, under a debt of gratiiude which we are proud to 
acknowledge. 

Miss Helen F'aucit is one of those rare creatures, ‘ with gifis and graces 
eminently adorned,’ whom we feel it to be a privilege to bave seen; and, | 
whom having seen, we can afford to resign all regret at not having known | 
her great predecessors. Her genius is of a class that renders comparison | 
impertinent. She is original in ber greatness, and supplies the standard by 
which alove she can be fitly judged. It is not by reference to uthers who | 
have gone before her, that she is to be estimated, but to what she is iu her- | 
self. She is not to be criticised, but stadied, as we study the masterpieces | 
of some great sculptor, or poet. And she is the greatest poeicss ot our | 
time, in the tap the variety, the beauty of the images which she places 
before us, of the sentiments which she awakens, of the memories to endure | 
with life iiself planted in us by her ‘so potent art.’ Words, however | 
powerful, produce no sach impression, do not so permeate and steal into | 
the very depths of our being, as the unwritien poetry of this lady’s acting. 
It is not alone our fancy, our imagination, or our intellect, that ate excited— 
but with these our whole sentient nature is purified and refined. Her per- 
formances not merely send us away, filled with brighter and higher concep- 
tions of the creatures of the poet’s world, whom she has embodied, but bet- 
ter men, inspired with something of the Ideal, the study of which has made 

her the greatest mistress of her art, and great instructress of her time. 

Miss Helen Faucit’s personations are nature itself; but they are na‘ure as 
it appears to the poet’s eye—natute in its fivest and most beautiful aspect. 
She possesses in an eminent degree the physical requisites for her art—a 
person graceful and dignified, a voice supremely fascinating in its ‘ most 
silver flow,’ yet equal to the expression of the most commanding passion— 
a face gifted peculiarly with that ‘best part of beauty, which a pictare 
cannot express—no, nor the first sight of the life,’—a face, wonderful, in- 
deed, in the magic and variety of its expression. Along with these she 
possesses a complete command of all the resources which intelligence 
gathers from experience, and an obvious familiarity with the treasures of 
art, which has strengthened and exalted strong natural perceptions of the 

aceful and beautiful in form and motion. But greater than all these is 
the spirit by which they are vivified and swayed ; the lofty impulses, the 
commanding powers of thought and feeling, the inspired energy, the pure 
taste, the exquisite ladyhood of nature which are conspicuous in all Miss 
Faucit’s personations, It is such visions as she presents that bless the dreams 
of poets ; and happy are we, who, in this dull mechanical time, have seen 
with our waking eyes a reality fair as imagination way picture. 

The remembrance of these is {fresh upon us as we write. Juliet, Rosa- 
lind, the Lady Constance, Portia, Lady Macbeth, ‘divine Imogen,’ Beatrice, 
all crewced upon our fancy ; and after them Pauline, a character made more 
by Miss Faucit than by the author ; Julia, Belvidera, Nina Sforza, and the 





! 
the great living ornament of the Engiish stage—Miss Helen Fanucit, a lady, | 


the bard himself. Beautiful Autigone!—beautiful to us now in form and 
feature, as thou bast ever been in thy noble martyr spirit, and great wo- 
man’s heart ! 

The effect of such a performance on the taste and scholarship of a people 
cannot be over-estimated. The eye accustomed to beauty of form so ideal, 
will shrink ever afterwards from the mean or the ungraceful. The mind 
into which the nobility of Antigone’s character has been impressed by such 
fascinating power, is permanently elevated. And for scholarship, it receives 
an impetus, and a flood of light from the living passion infused into the 
forms, thatin the study have scarcely been associated with the idea of life, 
which no teaching could convey. It was well done, then, in the most em- 
inent among us for learning and science, and the humanizing arts, to confess 
their gratitude as they did last year to this distinguished lady in the address 
which accompanied their appropriate gift of aclassic flula. And it was 
better still, aud a sight gratifying to all admirers of genius, to all who 
would wish to have learning prosecuted in an ardent and generous spirit, to 
see the youth of our university—the bad and promise of the mind of I[re- 
land—crowding the theatre in a body, to learn trom a young and beautiful 
woman to appreciate the genius of the Greek drama, aud one of its nobiest 
masters, 

When such a sight is to be seen, let us not be told that the taste for the 
drama is declining. Give us the drama as it should be given, and the pub- 
lic will do their part. Give us nature, and passion, and genuine art, and it 
will be seen that the spirit to appreciate, and the hand to reward them, are 
not wanting.— Dublin University Magazine. 





* We cannot here omit to speak of the exquisite portrait of Miss Faucit 
as Antigone, by our townsman, Mr. F. W. Burton, in the possession of Dr 
Stokes. It is not Antigone merely—the noble, suffering virgin—‘ the mar 
tyr by the pang withvut the palm’—but the genius of the Greek drama— 
the embodiment of the spirit of sadness and prevailing doom that moved 
darkly through it all. \S e can pay no higher compliment to the artist, than 
to say that he has caught and embodied the spirit of his noble original. 

The address was in the following terms :— 
‘TO MISS HELEN FAUCIT. 

‘ Mapam—We beg to give expression to the unalloyed and sustained sa- 
tistaction which we have derived from your late performances at our na- 
tional theatre. . 

‘ We have each and all endeavoured to promote the cultivation of classic 
literature, and the study of ancient art in this our city ; and we feel that 
your noble representation of Antigono has greatly advanced these impor- 
tant objects, by creating a love and admiration of the beauty and grandeur 
of ancient Greece. 

‘With the writings of the Grecian dramatists, it is true, we have long 
been familiar; but their power and their beauty have come down to us 
through books alone. ‘Mute and motionless’ that drama has heretofore 
stood before us; you, Madam, have given it voice, gesture, life; you have 
realized the genius, and embodied the inspirations of the authors and of 
the artists of early Greece; and have thus encouraged and instructed the 
youth of Ireland in the study of their immortal works. 

‘ We offer the accompanying testimonial to the virtues and talents of one, 
whese tastes, education, aud surpassing powers, have justly placed her at 
the summit of her profession. 

Georce Perris, V.P.R.LA., Chairman. 
Joun Anster, LL.D., M.R.LA. 


Dublin, 1845, Joun Francis Wauter, M.R.I1.A., 
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Lady Mabel, that exquisite portraiture of a!l that can fascinate in womanly 
grace, or move in womanly suffering. To have seen Miss Faucit in these 
characters is to have seen a whole world of poetry revealed, of which the 
most enthusiastic and intelligent study of their authors conld have helped 
us to noidea. Henceforth they live for us—live in the most perfect form 


Where the author has furnished but a barren outline, she pours into it the 
strength and radiance of her own spirit. and a noble picture glows before 
us. Nor is this true only in the case of inferior poets. In dealing with 
Shakspeare, this great actress rises to the full measure of her strength. Her 


ey ae wae are revelations of the great master-poet’s subtlest powers 


V hen we have once seen them, there is light evermore upon his page, which 
but for the magic of this great commentator, would never have been there for 
us. Arden has a deeper charm in the shade of its ‘meiancholy boughs ;’ 


and the voice is near us, that wooed from Orlando, with its most womanly 


THE LAST RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON. 
Continued from last week's Albion. 


From this period, day by day, a succession of measures was adopted by 


} Secretaries 


off, let him go,’ was the universal ery. ‘ We can undertake nothing for ei- 
ther his personal good or Paris,’ There was now no alternative. Napoleon 
must either remain and fall into the hands of Louis XVIIL., who had al- 
ready proclaimed him a traitor and an outlaw, or he must try to make his 
escape by sea On the 29th of June, at five o’clock in the evening, he en- 
tered the carriage which was to convey him to the coast, leaving Paris be- 
hind, to which he was never to return alive, but to which his remains have 
returned in a posthumous triumph twenty-six years after, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1640. 
On his arrival at Rochfort, all the talent of the French for projects was in 
ful! exercise. Never were there so many castles in the air built in so short 
atime. Proposals were made to smuggle the prisoner to ihe United States 
in a Danish merchant vessel, in which, in case of search, be was to be bar- 
relled ina hogshead perforated with breathing holes. 
Another project was, to pat him on board a kind of fishing-boat manned 
by midshipmen, and thus escape the English. A third project proposed, 
that the two French frigates anchored under the guns ot the Isle of Aix 
should put to sea together; that one of them shoald run alongside Captain 
Maitland’s ship, and attack her fiercely, with the hope of distracting her at 
tention, even with the certainty of being destroyed, while the other frigate 
made her escape with Napoleon ou board. This is what the French would 
call a grande pensee, and quite as heroic as anything in a melodrama of the 
Porte of St. Martin. But the captain of the leading trigate declined the dis 
tinction, and evidently thought it not necessary that he aod his crew should 
be blown out of the water, as they certainly would have veen if they came 
in contact with the Bellerophon ; so this third project perished. 
After a few days of this busy foolery, the prisoner, startled by new reports 
of the success of the Allies every where, and too sagacious not to feel that 
the hands of the French king might be the most dangerous into which the 
murderer of the Duc D’Enghien could fatl; looking with evident contempt 
on the foolish projects for his escape, and conscious that his day was done, 
resolved to throw himself into the hands of Captain Maitland, the command- 
er of the Bellerophon, then anchored in Basque roads, On the night of the 
10th, Savary and Las Cases were sent on board the Kaglish ship, to enquire 
whether the captain would allow a French or neutral ship, or the frigates 
with Napoleon on board, to pass free? Captain Maitland simply answered, 
that he had received no orders except those ordinarily given in case of war ; 
but that he should attack the frigates if they attempted to pass; thatif a neu- 
tral flag came in his way, he should order it to be searched as usual. 3u- 
that, in consequence of the peculiar nature of the case, he would communi- 
cate with the admiral in command. 
A circumstance occurred on this occasion, which brought M. Las Cases 
into no small disrepute afterwards. The captain hospitably asked Las Cases 
and Savary to lunch with him, and, while at table, inquired whether they un 
derstood English. He was answered that they did not; and the captain 
though of course relying on the answer, made his observations in English to 
| his officers, while he addressed the Frenchmen in his own tongue. It was 
afterwards ascertained that Las Cases, who had been an emigrant for some 
years in England, understood English perfectly. Nothing therefore could 
* more pitiful than his conduct in thus suffering the captain to be- 
lieve that he was ignorant on that subject, and thas obtain a confidence to 
which he had no right. The circumstance, as Count Moatholon says,— 
was afterwards made a bitter reproach against Las Cases; the English charg- 
ing him with a violation of honour; because, as they affirmed, he had posi- 
tively declared that he was unacquainted with their language, when the 
question was put to him at the commencement of the conference. This, 
however,’ says Count Montholon, ‘is net correct.’ And how dues he show 
that itis notcorrect? ‘The question,’ says he, ‘ was put collectively, that 
is, to both alike, and Savary alone answered in thenegative.’ Of course the 
answer was understood collectively, and comprised M. Las Cases as well 
as M. Savary. In short, the conduct was contemptiple, and the excuse not 
much better. Las Cases, of course, should not allow any other persons 
word to be taken, when itled to a delusion, It is possible that Savary was 


i 


the government to tighten his chain, He was ordered to set out for the | unacquainted with his companion’s knowledge of English,—though when 
coast, nominally with the intention of giving him a passage to America. But} we recollect that Savary was minister of police, and that Las Cases was 
we must doubt that intention. Fouché, the head of the government, had | about the court of Napoleon, it is difficult to conceive his ignurance on the 
now thrown off the mask which he had worn so many years. And it was! subject. But inall instances, there can be no excuse for his fellow: French- 
impossible for him to expect forgiveness, in case of any futare return of Na- | man’s sitting to hear conversations of which he was supposed, on the credit 
poleon to power, But Napoleon, in America, would have been at all times | of Savary’s word, and his own silence, to comprehend nothing. 


within one-and-twenty days of Paris. And the mere probability of his re- 


‘urn would have been enough to make many a pillow sleepless in Paris 
5 


We are to recollect, alsv, that the English ministry must have been perfectly 


It happily turns out, however, that all this dexterity had ouly the effect of 
blinding the parties themselves. F 
‘This mystification and piece of diplomatic chicanery’—We use the lan- 


L 3 L aware of the arrest of Napoleon; that St. Helena had been already mention- | guage of the volume—‘ proved, in fact, rather detrimental! than useful; for, 
for the smile of Rosalind, our own ‘ very, very Rosalind,’ gleams through i!, | ed as a place of security for his person; and that it was essential to the safe 


coquetry, the little remnant ef his heart which he bore with him to the | not less essential to the safety of Fouché’s owa neck,—a matter about whicl 


forest. We have stood beneath Juliet’s balcony; we have heard the night 


he always cared very much, that the Ex-Emperor should never set foot it 


ingale singing on the neighbouring pomegranate tree, and our eyes have | France again. 


trembled with Romeo's beneath the wonder of her face. We have followed 
her, «3 she rises heroically with every fresh disaster, and Jaid down our | Eckmubhl, couched in the following terms. We give it aaa document of 


heart with hers, when she* escaped from a life now nothing worth without history. 


the light of love, 


So, too, have we seen, as we could never have hoped to 
see, Lady Macbeth in the grandeur of ber dauntiess will, inflexible from its 
purpose ; and when this was achieved, and the avenging furies lay their 


aot up "rf her, maintaining a Spartan self-control, dying a daily death in | ave become imperative, and that it is necessary for him immediately to d« 
she pangs of uncommunicated remorse, isolated from her selfish lord. to | cide on setting out for the Isle of Aix, This decree has been passed as muc 





The result was, an order from the minister at war, Davoust, Prince of 


-| no doubt, tke information thus gained by surprise from Captuin Maitland 


ty of Europe,—a matter about which Fouché probably cared little ; it was | and his officers, contributed to induce the Emperor to decide on surrender- 


1| ing himself to the English.’ The captain was toc honourable a man to think 
1 | of practising any chicane on the subject; but if the two employes overreached 
themselves, so much the better. . 

But events now thickened. On the 12th, the Paris journals arrived, an- 
noutcing the entrance of the Allies into Paris, and the establishment of Louis 
XVIII. in the Tuileries! All was renewed confusion, consternation, and 


k General, I have the honour to transmit to you the subjoined decree, projects. On the next day Joseph Bonaparte came to the Isle of Aix, to 
which the commission of government desires you to notify to the Emperor propose the escape of his fallen brother ina merchant vessel from Bordeaux, 
Napoleon: at the same time informing his majesty, that the circumstances | for America, and remain in his place. This offer was generons, but it 





>| could hardly be accepted by avy human being, and it wasrefused. Bui 
b\ delay was becoming doubly hazardous, It was perfectly possible that th 
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first measure of the new governinent would be an order for his seizure, and 
he next, for bis execution. Oa that evening he decided to accept the otfer 
of the chasse-marees, to go ou board before morning, and trust to the young 
midshipmen aud chance tor bis passage across the Atlantic. = 
We know no history more instructive than these ‘ last days’ of a fugitive 
Emperor. That he might have escaped a week before, is certain, for the 
harbour was not then b.ockaded; that he might have made his way among 
the channels vf that very difficult and obstructed coast even after tne block- 
ade, is possible; that he might nave fuund his way, by a hundred rvads, 


quette. ‘Oh! in chat case,’ said Napoleon, ‘ you must come and dive in my 
own cabin.’ ‘The admiral, however, had the good sense to tell Napoleon, 
that any one invited by him to the honvar of sitting at his table, was, by 
that circumstance alone, placed above all rule of etiqnette, and that the 
master should be welcome to dinner nextday. This conduct, of course, 
made bim very popular on board ; bat the chief interest of these important 
volumes is in the conversations which he held {rom time to time with the 
officers, and especialiy in the long details of his military and imperial career 
which he dictated at St. Helena, and which make the true novelty and 
value of the work. In one of those coaversations which he had with them, 





out of France, or reached the remnant of his armies, is clear, for all his bro 
thers escaped by land. But that he still hesitated—and alone hesitated ; 
that this man—ihe must memorable for decision, famed for promptitude, 
for the discovery of the true pvint of danger, daring to the height of rash. 
ness, when daring was demanded—should have paused at the very Instant 
when his fate seemed to be in his own hand, more resembles a preternata- 
ral loss of faculty than the course of nature. His whole conduct on the 
shore of France is to be equaled only by his conduct among the aslies of 
Moscow,—it was inlatuation. , , 

Again the man ot decision hesitated; and at four in the morning General 
Lallemaud and Las Cases were sent on board the Bellerophon under the 
pretext of waiting fur the adiiral’s answer, but in reality lo ascertain 
whether the captain would express oficially any pledge or opiuion relative 
to Napoleon’s favourable reception in England; which Las Cases had con- 
ceived him to express in his couversation with his officers, and of which this 
M. Las Cases was supposed uot tu have understood a syllable. 

Captain Maitland’s answer was distiuct and simple. It was, ‘ that he 
had yet received no infurmation, but hourly eXpected it; that he was au- 
thorized to receive Napolwvn on board, aud convey him to England, where, 
according to his own opinion, he would receive all the attention and respect 
to which he could lay any claim.” But, to prevent all presamptions on the 
subject—' { am anxivus that it should be well understood, thal Jam ex- 
pressing only my perseaal opinion on this subject, and have iu no respect 
spoken in the name of the goverament, having received no instructions 
from either the admiralty or the aduniral.’ 

It is alinost paiatul to contemplate these scenes. What agonies must have 
passed through the heart of such a man, so humbled! What inevitable con- 
trasts of the throne with the dungeon! What sense of shame in the humili- 
ation which thus placed hiin at the disposal of his own few followers! What 
sleepless anxiety in those mid. ight cousultations, in those exposures to pub- 


lic shame, in this sense of utter ruin, in this terrible despair! If some great | 


painter shal! herealter rise to vindicate the pencil by showing its power of 
delineating the deepest passions of our nature, or some still greater poet 


shall come tu revive the day of Shakspeare, and exhibit the tortures of a | 


greater Macbeth, fallen from the highest elevation of human things into a 
depth of self reproach and self-abaseiment to which all the powers of human 
language might be pale,—what a subject fur them were here ! 

The theairical habits of the French are singularly unfortunate for a nation 
which assumes to take an influential rank in the world. They deprive 
them of that capacily for coping witb real things which is essential ‘o all 
substantial greatness. With them the business of the world must be all me- 
lodrame, and the most commonplace, or the most serious actions of lite, 


must be connected with scene-shilting, trap-doors, and the mimic thanders | 


ofthe stage. Napoleon was now in acoudition the most deeply calculated 
to force these stern realities of life on the mind. Yet even with him ail was 
to be dramatic ; be was to throw himself on the clemency of his conqueror, 
like one of the heroes of Corneille. Eugiand was to stand in admiration otf 
his magnanimous devoledness. The sovereign was to receive him with as 


tonishment and open arins, and, a'ter an embrace of royal enthusiasm, he | 


was to be placed in secure splendour, cheered by the acclamations of a peo 
ple hastening to do him homage In this false and high-coloured view ot 
things, he wrote the tumous and absurd note, in which be pronounced him- 
self another ‘Themistocles. come to sit by the hearth of the British people. 
A manlier, because a more rational view of things, would have told him that 
a war, expressly begun with a determination to overthrow his dynasty, could 


not be sutiered to conclude by giving him the power of again disturbing the | 


world—that bis utter faithlessness prohibited the possibility of relying on his 
pledges—tho securily of the Bourbon throne absolutely demanded his being 
finally disabled trom disturbing iis authority—Eugland owed it to her allies 
to prevent a repetuuon of the numberless calamities which his reign had in 
flicted upon Europe, and owed it to herself to prevent all necessity for the 
havoc ot a uew Waterloo. 

The national passiou tur a coup de theatre rendered all this knowledge of 
no avail, and he flung himself at the feet of the Prince Regent, with the flat- 


tering phrasevlugy of claiming protection ‘from the most powerfal, the | 


most constant, aud the most generous of his enemies.’ 

The step was now taken. Outhe 15th of July, at daybreak, he left the 
Isle of Aix, and entered one of the boats which was te convey him on board 
the Bellerophon. He had still a parting pang to undergo. As he looked 
round the shore, a white flay was flying on all the ships and batteries, All 
the rest of this curivus narrative has been already given to the world, We 
have no desire to repeat the details a 


Count Montholon, in his fondness for excitement, here states that a privy 
council was held on the question, whether the terms of the Congress of Vi- | 


enna prevented Muglaud trom giving up Napoleon to the vengeance of Lou 
is XVIIL, adding, tuat * the dispatches of the Duke of Wellington urged 
them to adopt bivody and terrivie determinations.’ This we utlerly disbe- 
lieve; and, if we required additional reasons for our disbelief, it would be 


in the Cuunt’s telling us that the energetic upposition of the Duke of Sussex | 
alone prevented the delivery of the prisouer—there not being perhaps any | 


prince, or any individual ot Kngland, less likely to have weight in the coun 
cils of the existing government. 

Without presuming to trace the steps ot Providence, it is natural and not 
unwise to follow them in those leading transactions which give a character 
io their times, or which complete events decisive of the fates of eminent 
men cr vations. Oue of the most characteristic and abhorred acts of the 
life of the Freach Emperor, was his imprisonment of the English who were 
travelling ip his country at the commencement of his reign. The act was 
the most treacherous within human record—it was pertidy on the largest 
scale. Europe had been ofien scandalised by breaches of political faith, 
but the agents and the sufferers were sovereigns and nations. But in this 
instance the blow fell upon individuals with the most sudden treachery, the 
most causeless tyranny, aud the most sweeping ruin. ‘Twelve thousand in- 
Cividuals, travelling under the protection of the imperial laws, wholly inca- 
pable of being regarded by those laws as prisoners, and relying on the good 
faith of the goverumeat, were seized as felons, put under duress, separated 
from their families in England, suddenly deprived of their means of exis- 
tence, sloptin the progress of their professions, plundered of their property, 
and kept under the most vigilant surveillance for eleven years. 

‘The retribution now fell, and that retribution exactly in the form of the 
crime by which it was drawn down. Wegive a few extracts of the doca- 
ment by which Napoleon protested against his detention, as a most com- 
— though unconscious indictment against his own act eleven years be- 
ore. 

: Protest at sea, on board the Bellerophon, August, 1815—‘ In the face of 
God and man, | solemnly protest against the injury which has been com- 
mitted upon me, by the Violation of my most sacred rights, in forcibly dis 
posing of my person and liberty. 

‘I came treely on board the Bellerophon, and am not a prisoner,—I am 
the Buest of England. 

*,* She pretended to offer the hand of hospitality to an enemy, and when he 
had trusted to her fidelaty, she immolated him.’ 

; If the detenus at Verdun, and scattered through the various fortresses of 
France, had drawn up a petition against the de sperate act which had con- 
signed them to captivity, they might have anticipated the language with 
which Napoleon went to the dubgeon, that was never to send him back 
again amongst mankind. 

There was but one preliminary to his departure now to take place. It 
was the execution of an order from the Government to examine the bag- 
gage in the strictest manner, and to require the surrender of ali money or 
jewels of value in the possession of Napoleon and his suite. Necessary as 
this act was, lor the prevention of bribery, and attempts to escape from St 
Helena, not fur any Undue seizure of private property, for a most ample 
allowance was already appointed by the government for the expenses of the 
prisoner, this duty seems to have been most imperfectly performed. As 
the Count tells us, ‘the grand marshal gave up 4,000 Napoleons, as consti- 
tuting the Emperor’s chest. We kept secret about 400,000 frances in gold— 
from three to four hundred thousand francs in valuables and diamonds, and 
letters of credit for more than four millions of francs.’ Whether this im. 
amense sum was overlooked by the extraordinary negligence of those whose 
duty it was to fulfil the orders of government, or whether their search was 
baffied, the narrative does not disclose. But there can be no question that 
the suite were bound to deliver up all that they possessed; and there 
can be as little question that with such sums of money at his disposal, Na- 
poleon’s subsequent complaints of poverty were ridiculous, and that the 
subsequent sale of his plate to supply his table was merely for the purpose 
of € xciting a clamour, and was charlatanish and contemptible. 

We pass rapidlw over the details of the voyage. Napoleon speat a consi- 
derable part of his time on the quarter deck, took opportunities of convers- 
ing affably with the officers, aud even with the crew. On one occasi D, 
after some conversation with the master, he invited him to dine at the admi- 
ral’s table. The master declined the invitation as a sin against naval eti- 





he referred emphatically to bis own etfuris to make France a great naval 
power. * Unfortunately,” said he, I found nobody who understood me. 
During the expeditioa to Egypt, I cast my eyeson Decrés. i reckoned on 
him tur understanding and executing my projects in regard to the navy. I 
was mistaken; his passion was to form a police, aud to tind out, by means of 
ihe smugglers, every web which your ministers, or the intriguers of Hart- 
| Well, were weaving against me. He had no enlarged ideas; always the 
| spirit of locality and insiguificant detail—paralysiog my views.’ He thea 
| proceeded to state the hopeless condition of the French navy when he as- 
sumed the throne. The navy of Louis XVL. was no longer iu existence ; 
| the Republic possessed but four ships of the line; the taking of Teulon, the 
batie of the river Jenes in 1793—of Rochefort in 1794, and finally, the 
battle of Aboukir, had given the death-blow to the navy ‘ Well, not- 
| Withstauding the disaster of Tratalgar, which [ owe entirely to the disobe- 
; dience of Admiral Vilieneuve, | left to france one huudred ships of the line 
; aud 8u,0U0 sailors and marines, and all this in a reign of ten years.’ The 
| truth 1s, that the attewpt to make the French navy was one of the pre emi- 
nent bluuders of Napoleon France is naturally a great military power, 
but her people are not Maritime. England is nut naturally a great military 
power, but her people are maritime. Frauce has an immense land frontier 
which can be defended only by a land torce. Eugtand has no land frontier 
atall. The sea is her only frontier, aud it, of course, can be defended only 
by afleet. A fleet is not a necessary of existence to France. A fleet isa 
necessary of existence tu England, It is theretore self-evident that France 
oaly wastes her power in dividing it between her fleet and her army ; and 
may be a great power, without having a ship; while England is compelled 
tu concentrate ber strength upon ber fleet, and withoat her fleet must be 
undone. ‘Thus the law ot existence, which is equivalent to a law ot nature, 
| gives the naval superiority to Eugland. There are symptoms in France at 
tue present day, of falling into Napoleon’s blunder, aud of imagining the 
possibility of her becoming the naval rival of England. That she may 
build ships is perfectly possivle, and that she may crowd them with a naval 
couscripuon is equally possible. But the first collision will show her the 
uiter folly of couteuding with her partial strength against the power on 
which England rests her defeace—a struggle between a species of volun- 
wer aud adventurous aggression, and the stern and desperate defence in 
| Which the safety of a nation is Supremely involved 
Ou crossing the line, the triampb of Neptune was celebrated iu the usnal 
grotesque style. The Dei'y of the Sea requested permission to make ac- 
quaiutance with Napoleon, who received bim graciously, aud presented bim 
| with five huadred Napvieons for himseif aud the crew, upon which he 
was rewarded with three cheers, and ‘ Long live the Emperor Napoleon !’ 
On the 16th of October, 1815, the Northumberland cast anchor in the 
roads at St. Helena. Toe Count remarks that the 17:h, the day on which 
ue disembar&ed, retninded him of a disastrous day. {t was the anniversary 
vt the last battle of Leipsig. If distance from all the habitable parts of 
ihe globe were to be the merits of Napoleon's prison, nothing could have 
beeu more appropriate than the Island of St. Helena. It was two thousand 
leagues from Europ, twelve hundred leagues from the Cape, and nine hun- 
dred from any continent. A voicauic rock in the centre of the ocean. _ 
Inthe month ot April the frigate Phaeton auchored in the roads, having 
the new governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, with his family, on buard. Sir Had- 
sun is now where Neither praise nor blame can reach him, but the choice 
was Unfortunate in the very point for which probably he had been chosen; 
—he had been colonel of the Corsican regiment in our service, bad served 
| much in the Mediterranean, and had already been (as far as we |emember) 
the object of Napoleons bitterness in some of his Italian manifestoes. 
Chere can be no doubt that the mildest of governors would have been no 
favourite with the prisoner of Longwood, but in the present iustance Na- 
poleou’s blood boiled at the idea of being placed under the jarisdiction of 
the colonel of the Corsican rangers; aud he, accordingly, took every op- 
portunity of exhibiting his indignation—a sort of feeling which, in a 
foreiguer, and especially one of southera blood, always amounts to fury. 
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| CONTEMPORAKY ORATORS. 
CORN-LAW SPEAKERS, PRO AND CON. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, THE DUKE OF RICHMOND, LORD GEORGE BEN- 
TINCK; THE EARL OF RADNOR, MR, VILLIEKS, MR. BRIGHT. 

Of the six pablic men whose names are enumerated above, and who ha ve 
more or less distinguished thems-lves both in the prolonged agitation 
{ against the Corn laws and at the recent crisis, there is not one who would 
be entitled to a piace among the orators of the day, Were we tu exercise a 
| strictly criical judgment upon their several merits asspeakers. They are 
| ailmen over whom political feelings and considerativus Loid paramount 
sway, and who would consider the attainment or the display of oratorical 
power or skill as of minor importance compared with the straightforward 
| expression of their opinions or sentiments, aud the devotion ol their moral 
energies, unimpaired by personal ambition or vanity, to the acco 1.plishment 
of success in the cause to which they may severally have devoted them- 
selves, They are politicians by necessity and orators by accident; and il 
would be uutair indeed to subject them to the test of any very severe criti- 
cism, when they avowedly repudiate all that pretensions to excellence in 
the exaniination of w hich criticism is legitimately applied. But they have 
all, in their several spheres of action, and most of thcm for several years 
past, taken a most prominent part in the great question which has agitated 
this country. If others have been greater or more brilliant as Orators, whe- 
ther for or against the cause of protection, these have been the hardworking 
men. They have held the labouring oar. ‘The public mind is full of their 
doings, and the public ear haunted by the echo of their talk. la 
parliament, at public meetings, Our ears are familiar with their names, and 
the political chronicles of the hour record their deeds with scercely less 
pomp or ceremonial of importance than those of their more fortunate and 
famous coadjutors. It is, therefore, strictly in accurdauce with the general 
plan on which this series of papers is composed to inclade a notice of such 
men. A more fitting time than the present could scarcely be chosen for 
the purpose, because, when the Coru-law crisis has entirely passed away, 
their names will scon glide into comparative oblivion; or, if they busy 
themselves with quesiions that may hereafter arise, they will probably be 
supplanted by other men who will have a more legitimate right to interfere 
—ihe same right which their own position has giveu them to be regarded 
as authorities on the corn question, Their eloquence aluue would never 
have given them the influence they possess. Their position, whether given 
them, as in the case of the peers, by the constitutivn, or earned for them- 
selves, as in the case of the commoners, has alsv been an essential element 
in their success. 

Of the six individuals whom we have selected, four have been steady and 
consistent advocates of theii several opinions during Many years ; the other 
two have been only recent champions. The Duke of Buckingham and the 
Duke of Bichmond belong to the first as advocates of proiecuon ; the Earl 
of Radnor aud Mr. Villiers as assertors of the trath of the principles of free 
trade. Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Bright have only of late shot up in- 
| to any degree of importance, the latter having the start over his noble com- 
| petitor in puint of time. They are both accidents of the League agitation : 
though whether their exertious will stop short with the accomplishment ot 
repeai of the Corn laws is verv doubtful indeed, for each has exhibited 
symptoms of a very determiued character, indicative of ulterior political 
views, of course in totally opposite directions. 

O her and greater men have also distinguished themselves in the course 
of this prolonged and exciting contest, and it may appeur to the reader sin- 
gular that their claims should be postponed to those of men of less marked 
ability. Mr. Cobden, for instance, has done more for the Anti-Corn-law 
League than either Mr. Villiers or Mr. Bright, and Mr. Disraeli bas made 
more remarkable speeches than Lord George Bentinck, But both those 
gentlemen deserve a much more lengthened notice and a much more care- 
ful ana'ysis than either of those whom we have selected as the subjects of 
the present article; and we propose tu devote separate papers to them at 
an early and fitting opportunity. For Mr, Cobden, although the agitation 
for repeal of the Corn-laws has brought him forward, bas much more in 
him than the stuff of which a mere agitator is formed. His career has, in 
many respects, been most remarkable, and he has dev eloped iu many ways 
qualities which stamp bim as an extraordinary man. His fame, unlike that 
of many of is coadjators, will not die with the settlement of the corn ques- 
tion ; and if it shouid be his determination not to retire from public life, 
but tu devote himself hereulter to the service of his country, we way look 
forward to his ultimately attaining a greater and a more legitimate distinc 
tion. For ali these reasous it would be inconvenient te include him in 
this ‘ batch’ of temporary celebrities, Mr. Disraeli, too, whatever may 
have been his eccentricities as an author and a politician in former times 
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has assuredly, during the last few years, distinguished himself wonderfully 
in the House of Commons. He has certainly made the most unique and 
powerful ‘ debating’ speeches that have been made for many years past— 
speeches that will be read by an inquiring posterity as commentaries on 
the character of Sir Robert Peel. To him, therefore, we also propose to 
devote a separate article. And there are une or two members of the upper 
house who also demand a special attention. 

With these preliminary remarks, we will proceed to notice 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


It bas become a deliberate practice with some political writers, who, 
under the mask of an ardent zeal fur the commercial greatness of this em- 
pire, seem to Conceal sinister designs against the constitutional influence of 
the landed aristocracy, to sneer at the public displays of noblemen who 
take an earnest interest in the affairs of the country. ‘Their ridicule is 
directed Bot so much against individuals, as against the class to which they 
belong,—the design evidently being to lead John Bull to believe that those 
to whom the guardianship of the legislative interests of the country is par- 
ticularly confided by hereditary right are not so fit for the work they have 
to periorm as are the more practical men, who have sprung from the mid- 
dle classes, and have had a personal experience on all the subjects as to 
which they are called upon to legislate. | During the recent Corn-law agi- 
tation, especially, a marked crusade of ridicule was directed against ‘ the 
dakes.’ It happened at that time, that one or two members of the highest 
rank io the peerage threw themselves with unusual ardour into the contest 
going on out of doors: and portions of their speeches, perverted for iater- 
ested purposes, were seized upon as foundations fur the most monstrous and 
absurd imputations. Among the rest, the Duke of Buckinguam, as being 
one of the most distinguished cf the friends of protection to agriculture, 
could not hope to escape. The more zealous and disinterested his support 
of proteciion, the more certain was he tu be held up to public odium, and, 
what was worse, contempt. Self-interest, pride, a dictatorial spirit, blind 
iguorance, and arrogant pretension,—these were afew of the motives as- 
cribed to the noble duke and some of his coadjutors; and, as if it were 
not enough thus to malign and disguise their intentions, an unfair criticism 
extended itse.f to their power of enforcing their opinions, uutil they were 
described as almost unable to acquit themselves of an ordinary after-dinner 
speech, except in a style that would disgrace a debating club. 

Now nobody expects a duke to be agreat orator. If nature or education 
make him one, so much the better; but otherwise his position scarcely re- 
quires it. The constitution places the peers in a different position from 
their fellow-countrymen. I[t is volantary with a man his being a member 
of the House of Cominons; a member of the upper house has no choice. 
Nature wills that he shall be a legislator, whether he likes it or not. It is 
his duty to form an vpiniun on every subject that is, in the natural course 
of things, brought before the House of Lords; he must give his vote if 
called on, and on great questions he can scarcely vole without explaining 
the grounds on which he does so. To fiud fault with a man so situated, 
because he cannot compete with those whom emulation or ambition has 
made orators, would be in the extreme unlair. The opinions of an here- 
ditary peer are of value, not merely tor their intrinsic worth, but also be- 
cause they come froin a man in his position, Every word he utters comes 
backed by the weight of a delegated authority. Even when he only ex- 
presses tue interested views of » class, he has constituents as much as any 
meinber of the Huuse of Commons; and what he says has importance 
even on that ground alone, And it he espouseg an obstructive policy, it 
should be remembered that to do that when occasiun requires is one of the 
duties imposed on him by the constilation. ‘To object, therefore, to men 
like the Duke of Buckingham orthe Duke of Richmund, that their speech- 
es are mere stale reproductions of old ideas, ‘s really not to throw an effec- 
tual ridicule upou them, To do so occasionally, aud with a due regard to 
the new ideas engendered by new circumstances, is more a necessity of 
their legislative rauk than any evidence of infirmity in their minds. 

Bat the Duke of Buckingham, al:hough from bis high rank and his in- 
fluence with the landed interest he has been peculiarly laid open to these 
charges, has really been most unfairly made the victim of political animos- 
ity. Sufficient credit has not been given him for his talents even as an or- 
ator, much less as a politician. Because it was easy to deceive the vulgar 
into believing that he was ‘ a duke, and nothing more,’ those whose ob- 
ject it is to bring the aristocracy into public contempt did not hesitate at 
the ungracious task. [t was of no use that those who were in the habit of 
hearing the Marquess of Chandos speak, whether at agricultural meetings 
or in parliameut, bore testimony to that trank and open-bearted eloquence 
which made him beloved as much as he was respected, and constituted 
him ‘the farmers’ friend’ in a personal as well asa political sense. They 

were comparatively few, and their voices were not heard in the vulgar 
roar of those interested in running down the agricultural leaders, Yet, 
as a speaker on ordiuary occasions, whether in parliament or at agriculty- 
ral meetings, the noble auke stands on a par with all but the prepared and 
prolessed orators. He can lower the tone of bis ideas, and adapt the de- 
grees of his cuurtesy, to the level agreeable to the feelings or the under- 
standings of an agricultural tenantry, or he can elevate aud refine his lan- 
guage and thoughts to the pitch required in the mure congevial atmosphere 
of the House of Lords. He does both without the slightest appearance of 
effort; and is, therefore, in al! probability, equally sincere whether his de- 
meanour be that of a ducal legislator or that of a simple Country gentie- 
man. 

He is charged with having all the pride of a feudal nobleman. At least, 
he does not display it, either in the House of Lords or when among his 
agricultural friends. A more pleasing example of the modern feudal re- 
lations between the aristocracy and the cultivators of the soil there cannot 
be, than when the Duke of Buckingham meets his agricultural neighbours, 
say, ata public dinner at Buckingham, to which he has walked in leisurely 
in the afternoon from his princely mansion of Stowe. Less display, less 
pride, less even of the pride which apes cordiality and humility, it would 
be difficult to conceive, The plain, unpretending dress, the frank, open 
countenance, the fiee, manly, courteous bearing, the friendly salutation, the 
well-timed jest, and the hearty laugh ai the shrewd response of some old 
and long-tried tenant,—all bespeak a healthy state of the relations between 
the duke and his neighbours, utterly repugnant to all suggestions of undue 
pride or presumption. And when the after-dinner proceedings—the 
speeches—tegin, you find him entering on his task in the true English 
apirit, without assumption or affectation, but with a kind of tacit recognition 
of an equality under the law and the constitution beiween himself and his 
hearers, notwithstanding their difference of rank and the power which his 
position in the county might give him over them. He talks to them, not 
as a duke to commoners, or as a landlord to bis tenauts, but as an agricul- 
turist speaking to agriculturists; and his speeches are plain, manly, shrewd, 
and practical; just the sort of speeches they would make to each other 
over their pipes and ale. And when he touches on politics, there is none 
ot the magnifico in his promises of aid. He kuows well that they look up 
to him as their parliamentary jeader; but there is no appearance on his part 
that he presumes on their regard aud respect. He talks to them as a mem- 
ber of parliament might talk to his constituents—for they are his consti- 
twents—and he willingly renders them an account of his stewardship. The 
courtier becomes the farmer at these meetings, till the farmers almost be- 
come courtiers. 

In the House of Lords the duke is more than respectable as a speaker, 
He addresses the House seldom, but always with eflect. When be was in 
the House of Commons as the Marquess of Chandos, be spoke much more 
frequently ; and held a very distinguished position as a party leader. He 
was to the agriculturisis what Sir Robert Inglis is te the Charch—a steady, 
consistent, aud recognised champion. If Sir Robert [uglis has hitherto been 
more successful in his championship of the Charch than the duke has been 
as the advocate of agriculture, it must be remembered that he has not yet 
been placed in circumstances of so much tial. The duke’s speeches are 
notof acharacter to provoke much criticism. He makes no pretensions to 
oratory, but always produces an impressive effect. Simple and forcible 
language, a clear and mavly voice, a good delivery, and an air of unqueés- 
tionable sincerity, render him ao agreval:le speaker to listeu to. More dig- 
nified and temperate than the Duke of Richmond, he does not so often pro- 
voke comment or retort; but what be says has weight with the House 
from his known integrity, his long and devoted service oo See Sunes of agri- 
culture, and the high position which, whether as ao individual member of 
parliament, or a minister of the crown, he has always held in the public 


estimation. 
THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


about the Duke of Richmond than even in 
his coadjutor in the agricultural leadership. He throws himself with more 
warmth and hearty earnestuess into the arena of political strife ; and, al- 
though quite as kindhearted, affable, and courteous, as the Duke of Buck 

ingham, he does not so much study and regard the amenities of life, whe- 
ther in the political world or in bis private personal bearing His courtes 

is more fraok and blunt. For every two men who would be charmed wit 

the manners of the Duke of Buckingham, one at least, might at first sight 
consider the Duke of Riv bmond rude and dictatorial The kindness of the 
Duke of Buckingham might be construed into condescension—never that 
of tue Duke of Richmond. He has but one language, one manner, one 
mode ot address tor all men, He speaks in the same blunt, downright 
tone to his equals as to his inferiors; he addresses the House of Lords in 
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isely the same terms and tone of voice that he would use to a servant. 

@ meets you face to face, foot to foot, as man and man, casting all factitious 
distinctions of rank aside, and trusting to his cause alone. If you get into 
a quarrel with him, you must look to receive good hard hits from good hara 
hands. Like Lord Brougham, he thinks that an argument levels all dis- 
tinctions ; and if he can give you a good knuck down blow, he will not 

se to inquire whether you are a prince or a pedlar, a duke or a manu- 
eevee He is no.orator, any more than his brother duke; but his earn- 
estness, practical knowl dge, and sound common sense, make him a formi- 
dable antagonist to even the most practised and powerful speakers. 

The Duke of Richmond takes a more general interest in public affairs than 

the Duke of Buckingham, mixes himself up more with agricalture as asci- 
ence, and identifies himself with the objects and proceedings of different 
classes of the community. Altbough of so high a rank, he is essentially 
one of the people ; he would be a general favourite for his sterling Euglish 
qualities, even had he no dukedom to recommend him. He has au active, 
stirring mind, and is quite as much up to the mark in every kind of busi- 
ness as the most practical man of the day. His whole life aud conduct are 
a practical contradiction to the vulgar ideas about ‘ the Dukes ;’ few among 
those who are engaged in running down the order would have much chance 
against the Duke of Richmond, if they were to try a fall with him in argu- 
ment. Among his other qualifications he is a good magistrate at quarter 
sessions, identifies himself more with the people than with the law, 
construing the laiter as favourably as he can to the offender ; and he makes 
a first-rate chairman at a public meeting or a public dinner. At the latter 
he throws himself heart and soul into the proceedings, whether from liking 
or a desire to put people at their ease; and a succession of short, rattling, 
appropriate speeches, introduce the several toasts in a manner that dissuades 
others from prolixity, and keeps up the flow of good feeling uninterrupted - 
ly. He is also in great strength at the meetings of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty, of which he has been president. There he thoroughly identifies him- 
self with the feelings and interest of the farmers, and, whenit is his duty to 
preside, contrives to keep things together, whether at the business meetings 
or the purely convivial assemblages, in a style that renders him a general fa- 
vourite. These maiters are trivial in themselves, and would be scarcely 
worth notice in aay man who had been less maligned and misrepresented, 
less charged with a monopolizing and dictatorial spirit, than the Duke of 
Richmond, 

‘ Kis chief field of action is, of course, the House of Lords ; but he has also 
distinguished himself at periodical agricultural meetings aud al the Meetings 
of the Central Protection Society. As to his oratory in the House of Lords, 
the same remarks apply that were made on the Duke of Buckingham—his 
pipe should be taken into account in estimating the value of his speeches. 

t is chiefly as the staunch and consistent advocate of the interests of agricul- 
ture that he is distinguished. To the one principle of protection to agricul- 
ture he has sacrificed all party and political ties, establishing himself on the 
cross benches, and watching the movements of either of the great parties 
with an eager and suspicious eye. When he was a Whig he left office and 
his party because he thought they were about to sacrifice the interests of 
agriculture ; he has again left the Conservatives on their conversion to free 
trade. This accounts for the extreme energy, ulmost amounting to vira- 
lence, of his opposition to the government at the late crisis. He was but 
a> oy | on his memorable, bat somewhat intemperate threat, that ‘those 
who had brought Sir Robert Peel in would turn him out again.’ Bat he 
has not a particle of rancour in his nature: be is too upright and highmind- 
ed to entertain such feelings He is, however. quite capable of the ex- 
tremes of an honest indignation ; and this feeling it is which seems to have 
dictated his proceedings in the House of Lords in the decided course he took. 
against those whom he believed to have betrayed their trust. 

He is a better speaker than the Duke of Buckingham. There is more 
force and originality in his ideas, and his language sometimes rises far above 
the ordinary level. There is less conventionality in his style than in that of 
any member of the House of Peers. Like Lord Melbourne or Lord 
Brougham, he uses his illustrations recklessly, regardless whence they come, 
so that they be pointed and effective. There is vigour in his speeches, de- 
rived from the frankness of bis character. He talks out boldly whatever 
he thinks or feels; and as he has a well-regulated mind the resalt is not dis- 
agreeable. The same style he uses at a meeting of farmers or at a public 
dinner serves him also for the House of Lords. He ases no preparation, vor 
does he attempt to produce effect by means of rhetorical art, and his speech- 
es are more forcible and persuasive from the absence of all appearance of 
effort. On the other hand, if bis language and i/lustrations are often homely, 
he can, when occasion demands it, use a more lofty tone, one more in har 
mony with the position and responsibilities of a peer of parliament. A 
speech he made against the Corn-bill of Sir Robert Peel prophesying its 
consequences and denouncing its authors, was of a very high order of na- 

tural eloquence, in the ideas, the diction, and the delivery. 

_ His mode of delivering his sentiments is as peculiar to himself ae the sen- 
timents themselves are unaffected and forcible. He planges into his sub- 


ject as if in desperation. When he has resolved to address the House, he 


starts up suddenly, and makesa rush at once at the véry pith aud marrow of 
the question, without exordium or apology, or any of those explanations 
by which ordinary speakers scek to propitiate their auditory. He stands 
bolt upright, disdains action, und fires off his sentences in short, quick vol- 
leys, like those of a steam gun. From his loud voice and excited manner 
ag are tempted to think he is in a great passion, and to fear that there a | 
) ere long seise unpleasant and unparliamentary explosion. No suc 
thing The peers are used to ‘this. I! is only a constitutional irritability 
which means nothing, or what is more likely, a habit of which he cannot 
divest himself. {is loud tone of voice helps the belief that he is in a high 
state of excitement, while its monotony is at times disagreeable. He has a 
practice, too, of clipping his words, and of pronouncing ‘hem with a nasal 
twang—a sort of compound of the Cockney and Yankee. A more careful 
Man, one more anxious to curry favour by attention to appearances, would 
correct these blemishes ; but there is an unique simplicty ip the character 
of the Dake of Richmond which makes him indifferent to such conaidera- 
tions, or disdaintul of them. Upon the whole, we do not know that a more 
admirable model of what should be the character of the British nobleman 
could be found among our aristocracy. As a politician he is not a mere 
theorist, nor does he merely come forward in the arena as s0 many do, to 
defend his order when attacked. He is essentially a working man, labour- 
ing as hard and as effectually in his station (and with al! the moral weight 
attaching to voluntary service) as the most humble man in the realm. He 
has already distinguished himself in the public service, first as a soldier, 
then asa civilian; and when the temporary excitement attending the final 
settlement of the Corn-law shall have finally subsided, we look to see him 
devoting his valuable time and aid in the business of government or of le- 
gislation without reference to either personal or party considerations. 
To be continued. 
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POPULAR ZOOLOGY. 


BY ALBERT SMITH. 


CERTAIN TOURISTS.—1. WHICH IS MERELY THE SETTING 
FORTH; AS WELL AS TOUCHING THE HEAT. 

There is something absulutely refreshing in this blazing, baking month 
of June—at least to ourselves, and, we trust, to you—in tu'ning to the sub- 
ject of this paper. There certainly never was such weather in England. 

t looks as if June had become rather tired of riding ov the Crab, on which, 
according to Spenser, ‘he bent his force contrary to his face,’ and had 
changed places with July, ‘ boiling like to fire, that al! his garments he bad 
cast away,’ in which primitive fancy dress he was now braving a coup de 
soleil about Great Britain. 

There is no cool to be got anywhere. In town it is perfectly insane to 
look after it, except in as erry-cobbler, or a glass of ponche a la Romaine, 
and the reaction of this indalgence is something fearful. We believe the 
story of Bruce cooking his beefsteaks on the glowing rocks of Abyssinia, 
for the first time. We would wager oun this present twenty-second of June— 
which is shamefully late for our article, we confess; and harasses the prin- 
ters; and, with reason, worries Mr. Bentley; and gets usa bad name; 
and must by no means be mentioned as a precedent for magazine writers— 
we would wager anything light and summery,—a hundred- weight of con- 

ealed Wenham Lake, or a gossamer paletot; twelve tickets for Peerless 

ool; a dozen of iced Seltzer Water, or the wettest blanket of any one’s 
acquaintance, which, wrapped about a substance, might produce cold b 
evaporation,—that we could poach an egg, or cook a Welsh rabbit any- 
where upon the pavement in Regent Street, whilst one of the sixpenny 
Lowther Arcade sand-glasses—which never do them correctly in the nor- 
mal state of things—was running out. Nay, we make the same bet, that 
‘ Mr. Wyndham,’—the coolest man we know at present,—if he could be 
lighted on, would look on the point of melting. But he appeats to be too 
clever to let anybody get a sightof him. 

The oranibuses are insupportable. 


Their roofs are lixe the hot plates 


turning to heaths; the grass is making itself into hay ; the birds are too hot 
to sing, and nothing is heard amidst the gasping vegetation but the restless 
chirping of hot thirsty grasshoppers. On the roads horses throw up clouds 
of dust, and large loose stones throw down horses, The meadows are ga- 
ping, io all directions, with model earthquakes, and the breezes are a great 
deal too lazy to stir themselves; there is not even a draught of air to be got 
in the third-class carriages on the railways. Everything, everywhere, is 
dying with heat, except Lascar street sweepers, Bengal tigers, Dwark- 
anauth Tagore and Co., and specimens of the cactus. Ali else must be 
commiserated, and most especially the poor Polar bear at the Zoological 
Gardens, who looks the impersonation of torrid wretchedness. 
And on account of all this we find something refreshing in our subject. 
The saliry promenade of the Gent, the blazing footlights of the Ballet Girl, 
the close stifling room of the Country Medical Man, and the arid dusty rub- 
bish heap of the Boys in the streets, cannot be thuught upon for a moment 
But the idea of the Tourist is suggestive of pleasant things just at present— 
of clear still lakes, (00 deep to be boiled by the sun; and cool rivers flowing 
through dark gorges, babbling and tumbling along forest siopes under im- 
penetrable foliage ; or falling, bright and feathery, for some hundred feet 
down the shady side of a mountain; of glaciers too, which might contract 
safely to supply eternity with sherry cobblers, could a sufficient supply of 
wine be relied upon, with their carrents of iced water cutting their own 
channels, and their b orders of wood-strawberries ; of snow, always attain- 
able at the shortest notice ; and, above all, of wild demi-civilized places 
where you may knock over all conventionality iu dress, and scarcely know 
that such things are, as neckcloths, black bats, cloth coats, and gloves. 

2. OF THE INCENTIVES TO TRAVEL. 

Mighty as is the rush from England when the season is over, to strange 
localiues, yet ali are not influenced by the same motives. Many save up 
at home for nine months of the year, to squander abroad the aher three; 
many more go off to pull in their expenditure. Some go—there are really 
invalids—for health; others, hypochondriacs, to see whether the foreign 
doctors cannot find out sowething really the matter with them ; others go to 
write books, and others to make sketches ; but by far the greater proportion 
travel from motives of popular imitation, known commonly as fashion. 
Take the members of a family in whatever circle you please, and you will 
find, that however high they may themselves carry their heads, there is 
somebody whom they look up to, and studiously endeavour to imitate in 
every particular of their domestic or family existence. This fee'ing ex 
tends both ways in the scale of society, affecting every link of the great 
chain, Let us attempt to show, in a series of graduated examples, how it 
sends everybody traveiling, as soon as the curtain of the opera has descend- 
ed upon the last twinkling feet of the ballet,—the last speech has provoked 
cheers of crowing within the walls of St, Stephen’s,—and the last grand 
reunion Of the season has collected the long lines of private and lamped 
carriages along the sides of Piccadilly and the streets that debouche into it. 

RANK THE FIRST. 

The Countess of Princeton is an acknowledged leader of the aristocratic 
circle. Her name is always amongst the ladies-patronesses of the most ex- 
clusive rewnions, and the list of royal and patrician guests at her parties cc- 
cupies halfa column of the Morning Post. She has one or two daughters; 
the second, Lady Blanche Rosebud, is very beautiful, and the Right Hon- 
ourable Viscount Hampton has paid her some attention during the season 
He is young and handsome, and very rich So that when it is ascertained 
Lord Hampton is going in his yacht—the finest in the R. Y. C.—to Naples, 
Lady Princeton settles to go there as well, in the hopes that a twilight 
lounge in an orange grove, or a sleepy cruize along the bay, with the not 
unimportant accessories ef skies, climate, and general associations, may 
bring about a proposal. and so we soon read amongst the departures ‘ The 
Earl and Countess of Princeton and Lady Blanche Rosebud, from Belgrave 
House, for Naples.’ 

RANK THE SECOND. 

Lady Winfield reads the above paragraph, and forthwith determines to 
go abroad. Sir John Winfield is only a knight, but of tolerubly good fa- 
mily ; and his possessions and interest are so great in a county, of which it is 
in contemplation tu start Hampton as a representative at the next election, 
that the Countess of Princeton tinds it polite to notice the family. Hence 
they are invited to the entertainments at Belgrave Huuse, and the brilliant 
fetes at the velvet-lawned, river-washed villa at Twickenham. Hence the 
Countess herself presented the pretty trewnbling Amy Winfield at court 
Par consequence Lady Winfield imitates the Priucetons in everything; not 
servilely, but still she imitates them ; and when she finds that they are going 
to Naples, and hears further that they will return through Switzerland to 
Baden, she determines to go tu the latter place, and be thrown in their way 
without the appearance of hunting them up; and she knows furthermore 
that this will aunoy The Haggis, a great Scotch chiefiain, whose family 
turn up their noses even mure than nationally at the Winfields, but, never- 
theless, have not the en/ree at Belgrave house, and are going to Baden also. 
For in every rank of life there is a Mrs. Grundy; each sphere has its 
‘ Browns’ to astonish ; and so, in a day or two afterwards, there is ancther 
fashionable departure iu the Morning Post, and the world learns that the 
Winfields are gone to Baden. 


RANK THE THIRD. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown Holland visit Lady Winfield. Their names were 
formerly Mr. and Mrs. Holland, bat somebody left them some money and 
the name; and it is difficult to tell which they were most pleased with, 
Whereon they lett Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, and took such a 
house, one of the most elegant in the new cily that has risen out of the 
py between the Edgeware Road and the Bayswater tea gardens—all 

ouis Quatorze and candelabra. And they took some new friends with the 
house,—the Counts Patchouli and Corazza, and Colonel Grab of the Spanish 
Infantry, and other distinguishe1 persons, including crowds of scarecrow 
men in mustachios, whom nobody knew, and with whem their parties were 
always overdone. The Wintields are the great people, however, of their 
acquaintance, and they determine upon following them at once to Baden, 
making no attempt tu conceal the manner in which they imitate them, but 
thus expressing the sincerest flattery. 


RANK THE FOURTH. 


The Higgs’s are retired tradesfolks, and live at one of those houses at Clap 
ham which you always see lighted up coming home trom the Derby. Our 
friends above notice them because Mrs. Higge’s carriage is at times very 
convenient for Mis. Brown Holland to go about in; and Mrs. Higgs is too 
happy to lend it, in return for the patronage the lady bestows on the Higgs’ 
girls geuerally. There are three daughters who have all been educated at 
Miss Burton's, at 8oulogne, and so speak French very well ; and as svon as 
Mrs. Higgs finds that the Hollands are going out of town, she tells Mr. 
| Higgs that it is absolutely incumbent upon them to go too. Mr. Higgs does 
not at first see the necessity, but is obliged at last to consent, and Paris is 
determined on. They do not know much about Baden, and are not to be 
trusted a great way by themselves in the German language. Besides Mrs. 
Holland persuades them from goirg there, as she does not altogether wish 
the Wintields to see how intimate she is with the Higgs’s, and tells them 
that there is very little amasement at any of the German baths. So they fi- 
nally settle upon Paris, by Mrs, Brown Holland’s recommendation to an ex- 
cellent hotel, stopping a little while at Capecare for the purpose of bath- 
ing. 














RANK THE FIFTH. 

Whilst Mr. Higgs was in trade Mr. Startin was his head confidential clerk ; 
and in consequence of this, Mr. and Mrs. Startin, who live at Islington, and 
bave more children than even married clerks in general are surrounded by, 
are asked once a year to dine with the Higgs’s, the party being arranged 
for the purpose. Be sure that the Hollands are not amongst the guests on 
this occasion. Well, the Higgs’ girls take Mrs. Startin into their room, and 
are quite affable, and show her the hot-house, and give her some flowers, 
and play new polkas to her, and ask her where she is going this year. To 
which Mrs. Siartin answers she don’t exactly know, nor indeed does she, for 
with her little family a change is not so easily managed ; but this puts it into 
her head that she ought to go somewhere, aud so when she leaves at night 
with Mr. Startin, in a cab, which will be dismissed at the Elephant and Cas- 
tle for the Islington omnibus, she tells them that they must really go out of 
town, or else ‘it will seem so strange!’ Within ten days they are all at 
Ramegate—a start rendered more speedy by the complaint of Mrs. Startio 
that that nasty pain has returned to her chest, and she is certain that nothing 
but warm sea-bathing will remove it. 


RANK THE SIXTH. 
In the counting house, where Mr. Startin at present presides, is a junior 
‘clerk, Mr, Tiddy. He lives somewhere up very high behind Crosby Hall, 
and dines at Bucklersbury during the week, and on Sundays often strides up 
to Islington where he finds a knife and fork at Mr. Startin’s table, always 





that we are told foreign conjurors teach turkeys todance upon; and their | jaid down for him; and in the evening he takes the children for a walk along 


interiors are like ovens. 


There is no shade anywhere; excessive heat | the New River. 


He believes iu the, family to the fullest extent, and pays 


seems to have warped the very sunbeams, and endowed them with the | the utmost deference to Mr. Startin’s opinion in everything ; so that when 


power of twisting round corners and far under colonnades. The very foun 


tains are tepid—a few more degrees of Fahrenheit and they would emalate | well. 
the Geysers; and the gold fish in globes appear to be undergoing a process 


~@! gradual parboiling. Nor is the country any better; the lawns are al 





he finds that they are going out of town, he intimates that he ought to go as 
But as leave of absence is difficult for minor clerks to procure, Mr. 
Tiddy can only go within an hour or two of Mincivg Lane, and therefore he 
1} takes a moderate bedroom at Gravesend, looking forward still to Sundey, for 


August | 


a glimpse of ‘he sea, when he contrives to pay a visit to the Startins at 
Ramegate, not a little gratified at showing them that he also can have a holi- 


ay. 

And by these and similar influences, are the autumnal tourisis determin- 
ed, acting upon each other's opinions in such regular gradatious, trom the 
proudest to the humbiest, that with very little difficulty a perfect ‘ House- 
that-Jack-buil’’ rhyme might be formed upon their migrations. 


3. OF THE CONVENTIONAL TOURIST. 


There is another class distinct from the ranks we have just enumerated, 
and that is composed of the tourists, who travel, not from any particular en- 
joyment that it gives them, but because they think it proper to do so; just as 
people go to the Ancient Concerts, Mr. Julius Praps may be taken as a 
type of this class: we will describe him. belts 

As August approacheth, he sayeth that he hath an invitation to shoot over 
ten thousand acres of moor, but that itis a bore, and he meaneth to travel. 
He letteth his mustachios grow thereby, and buyeth a handbook, a knap- 
sack, and a pair of shoes; he ordereth a blouse, and pervadeth London after 
passports, He also getteth a journal, and a solid sketch book : but after the 
first week he useth neither; and thus he starteth for Boulogne, on his way 
to Switzerland and Italy. 

At Boulogne he seeth much novelty, not having been on the continent be- 
fore. He speaketh frightful French, but, in his innocence, thiuketh it the 
thing; he drinketh much brandy, because it is cheap, and also claret, and 
well nigh getteth drunk. Being green abroad, he describeth a diligence 
that he hath seen, as a wonderful thing, to (he company at the fable d‘hote, 
and sayeth that it is droll to hear the children speak French; both of which 
things have been frequently done before. He maketh a parchase of a pair 
of large fur gloves, not that he wanteth them, but be is struck with the 
novelty and price ; and afterwards he kuoweth not what to do with them. 

He taketh a place in the coupe because itis genteel, and looketh with 
disdain upon the ‘bad style of men,’ that love the banquette, nor doth he 
continue with them, when they stop for dinner at Abbeville. 

At Paris he goeth to Meurice’s, or Lawson's, aud seeth the sights by rule, 
as they are put down in the handbook. He formeth his notions of Paris in 
this wise. Hestayeth at an English hotel, and is waited on by English ser- 
vants. He meeteth nought but English at the fable d'hote; he hath an 








English lacquais de place, and readeth the English papers. He buyeth 
even English things to take home with him, at shops where they write up 
‘English spoken here,’ and speaketh English himself, all day long. And 
| then be sayeth to himself, ‘ when [ get home i will write a book upon Paris 
and its people.’ He thinketh it right to dine once at Verey’s, or Velour’s, 
and once atthe Rocher de Cancale; and delighteth in ordering t he dinner 
himself, albeit he maketh wild shots at the dishes, and if there is a party of 
three or four, amazeth the garcon, by ordering a portion apiece for every- 
body. He doth not much like the French theatres, but g eth asa duty, and 
laugheth with the audience, as do many al the French plays io London ; but 
he understandeth not a line he heareth ; and therefore doth he prefer Fran- 
cuni’s. He findeth that bis best clothes, brought from London, produce not 
the effect he desired in Paris; and therefore riggeth himself out in Palais 
Royal. But he doth not approach nearer to the Frencbman for all that: and 
when he goeth to the Messageries, in the Rue Notre Dame Des Victoires, 
he asketh, ‘ Esker eel e ar oon diligence, mossieu, poor Genave ?’ he is dis- 
gusted to hear the clerk reply incontinently, ‘Yes, sir, every morning at 
eight o'clock.’ 

In Switzerland be walketh much, but hath a guide to carry his knapsack, 
and telleth people at inns, that he hath an intention of going up Mont Blane. 
But the intention vanisheth as he approacheth Savoy, and at Chamouni die- 
appeareth altogether, inasmuch as he there cuntenteth himeelf by saying that 
he knoweth a man who hath been up once. He buyeth a oo of 
white wood, at the Bigi Culm, for his study-table, and a salad spoon and 
fork for his aunt, from whom be hath expectations, and who asketh him 
much on his return about William Tell, with whom she thinketh he must 
have been acquainted, her whole idea ot Switzerland being confined to that 
apocryphal (as it really appears) individual, and the tune of the Swiss Boy 
But he kneweth little except that which he readeth io the hand-books ; 
nor doth he ever deviate trom the route they lay down in the slightest de- 
gree. He goeth to Grindelwald, and sayeih that the Glacier is only a lot ot 
ice, but s ill it is proper to see it, not as an amusement, but to say after- 
wards that he hath been there, which appeareth to be the great end of al! 
his travels And when he starteth for Italy, he crosseth the Simplon in the 
night, to save time and get the quicker to Italy, whereby he doth not get 
a sight of any portion of the pass. But at Duome d’Ussvula he readeth all 
about it in the hand-bovk, and his end is answered. And now he taketh 
care not to let aaything astonish him, or at least to appear as though it did 
thinking that he is an experienced traveller. And he jvineth litte in the 
society of the fable d’hote, but taketh notes as if on the sly, that the 
company may think him to be a great author, travelling in disguise, to 
write a large book. And, indeed, he hath an intention of trying to do some- 
thing for a magazine on his return: but he findeth to his disgust that it 
hath been done before. 

At Venice he hireth a gondola, and boasteth that he hath seen all the 
churches in one day: and he goeth through the ducal pelace, not that he 
findeth interest in its associations, but because it is a place that must be 
visited solely to talk of afterwards, He stoppeth at Venice twenty-four 
hours; after which be pronounceth it the ‘‘ slo west” place he ever was in; 
and declareth that it hath been much over-rated. At Verona he goeth to 
the tomb of Juliet, whom he contuseth with Fanny Kemble, but cannot call 
the tragedy to mind with distinctness: nevertheless, he buyeth a model of 
her tomb, and determineth tu read it on his return, or go aud see it acted. 
And then he visiteth every place mentioned in the hand-book, the which 
he yawneth over, as doth an admirer of Jullien at the Philharmonic: and 
when he seeth the amphitheatre, he sayeth to himself, ‘ This is 7 fine 
but not to be compared to the Cirque Olympique in the Champs Elysées, 
or even Astley’s.’ . : -- 

He devoteti two entire days to Florence, and is on his legs from six in 
the morning until ten at night, looking at every picture and statue, not to 
admire it, but to say that he hath seen it, ou future opportunities. For, as 
far as enjoyment goes, he thinketh the Venus equally good which adorneth 
the shop of the ingenious Italian opposite the stage-door of Drury Lane 
theatre. ; : : 

Rome he liketh not; nor taketh pleasure in its remains, For he caretb 
not for the ancients, his associations being alone connected with dogs’-eared 
Virgils, and ink-stained Commentaries. But his band bvok directeth him 
to see everything, and he laboriously obeyeth it; albeit, he findeth nothing 
so agreeable as our own Culosseum in the Regent’s Park: and wisheth 
that the Pope would engage Mr. Bradwell to renuvate the city. In his 
heart he voteth Rome a ‘sell,’ and hateth the ruins, from reccllection of the 
cane and Latin mark, : 

And thus he yawneth and fatigueth himselt for three months about parts 
of Europe, having become footsore to attain glory at home, as pilgrims go 
to Mecca to be put on the tree-list of the Prophet's paradise, and he te- 
membereth nothiog that he hath seen, no more than the passenger by an 
express train can call to mind the stations that he shooteth by. But he be- 
lieveth that be bath attained a higher rank in life, by being able to talk of 
where he hath been: and he remarketh, at dinner parties, ‘Oace, when | 
was crossing the Simplon,’ or ‘ During my residence at Florence,’ whenever 
an opportunity occarreth, and sometimes when it doth not. And if by luck 
he encountereth a tourist, who hath not been to Florence, but speaketh 
highly of Danueker’s Ariadne at Franktort, he sayeth forthwith, ‘ Ab,—but 
you should see the Venus de Medici.’ Yet be recollecteth it but slightly, 
and the other he hath no notion of, beyond that furnished by Madame 
Keller. 4 ; 

But the greatest pleasure, after all, that one tourist knoweth 1s to talk 
down another: and to this end chiefly doth our traveller look fur distinction 

_ 
MORE ROGUES IN OUTLINE. 
SIGNOR DEDO MENICIS. 

‘| have a hundred questions to ask,” said we, tarniug in‘o Dedomenicis 
curiosity shop, and casting a furtive glance behind bis old armour anc 
arras hangings, to see that there was no other covfidant to whom we migh: 
be betraying our ignorance. ‘ Dunque—well then, one ata time ; ¢ s de- 
comodi—make yourseif at home,’ said the old dealer, ushing us a chair, 
and looking humanely communicative, as he adjusted to his no a 
huge pair of spectacles, and stood at our side ready to be a a 

Au old dealer, like a young beauty, wnen you ae Ser ver, expe cts 
something flattering to be said abcut his eyes, 60 We W 5 were ” 
good as his.’ He said, ‘they were younger. But * “gy the _ f 
young eyes, or of any eyes,’ said we, disparaging, our own, u at could not 
make out the wholesomeness of a coin, nor distinguish the patina of anti- 
quity from vulgar verdigris ?’ : a yen 

Dedomenicis’ cough convinced us that this sentim nt of ours was no 
very far from what he himself believed to be the truth, only hewas too po- 
a There said we, ‘look at these bronze bargains of ours, these tw 
| counterfeit coins, which have not been a wee k in our possession, and whic 
C —has already declared to be false , | es you not hav 
deemed it a happier lot to put up — . b —- blin« “" an . alll ut 
evils, rather than having eye? 32 your heat , to have disgraced them by suck 
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a purchase ?’ Dedomenicis glances one glance at the false Emperors, and 
then passes a sentence which banishes them tor ever from the society of the 
Cesars; while he wonders how we could have hoped to buy a real Piscen- 
nius and a Pertinax in the same adventure, ani both so well preserved 
too ? 

‘ Were we ignorant of the prices usually set upon the heads of a'l those 
emperors who had enjoyed but a few weeks’ reign!’ Did not every body, 
for instance, know that the African Gordians, both father and son, were, 
in bronze, worth their weight in gold? That a Vitellius in bronze was 
cheap at six pounds? and that he might be considered fortunate indeed 
who could convert his spare ten-pound notes into as many Pertinax penny- 
Pieces, or come into the possession of a half-penny or a second module, as 
itis called, of Pescennius Niger, at the same price? Did not every body 
know that Domitia was coy at 20/., and stood out for 25/. That Matilda, 
Mariana, and Piotina smiled upon none who woald not give 40/7. to possess 
them, and that Annia Faustina was become a priceless piece * ; 
been so long returned to Rome, and not yetheard of the Matilda now in the 
keeping of our gallant countryman, General A y J 
least so B had told him] of showing her even to his best friends, lest 
he should prove too much for their virtue to withstand, and slept with her, 
and could not snore securely unless she was by his side? Well, he paid 
401. for her at Tbomas’s sale in London, and Rollin, on seeing ber in Paris. 
would have gladly detained her there for 50/. but the general was not to be 
bribed ; ‘ so you see, dottore mio, it costs a good deal to collect coins even 
inthe baser metal.’ 














fuse to bid for him ; or if another Pescennius should ever again Cross Our 
path, we will mutter ‘ Hic Niger est,’ and remember to have nothing to do 
with bim,’ ; : : 

‘ And L think,’ said the old fellow, slily taking off his spectacles, and 
placing them on the table,—* [I think you will not lose much if you adhere 

intention. 

ied gaye aaa not to know the diffzrence between the works of 
those Padvan brothers, of a recent century, and such as really belong to the 
old Roman mint ;’ saying which we began to study them afresh, as a po- 
liceraan would do a rogue, whom he expected to meet again.’ * Is this 
knowledge, dear Dedomenicis, to be acquired ‘ per carita ?’ let us not waste 
our time, if it be not.’ ‘ Lei lo sapra! it will come in good time. Pazienza ! 
be patient ! you know our proverb— time and straw ripen medlars,’ and 
your judgment will mature in time, just as the medlars do.’ ' 

Crude as an unripe medlar though our jadgment certainly then was, still 
the prospect of its mellowing into unsoundness al last was by No means 


consolatory ; and so we told him, pocketing our false coins, aud going | 


home to consult the memorandum of their price,—here it is ! Eecola / as it 


was most ingennously registered by us at the time—‘' Nov, 7, 1840—' 


» 


Bought to day of a peasant on his way from Ricci to Rome, two beautiful | 


coins, a Periinax and a Pescennius Niger, in perfect preservation! only 
paid 5/ for the two! ! the simple contadino, who can't read the epigraphes, 
asks whether they are not Nero’s !! ’* 

A ring at the bell, and our courier has announced Signor Dedomenicis. 
‘ By al! means, show him in then, —for he had come, a year later, to see 
coins we had picked up during our summer trip to Sicily. ‘ There,’ said 
we, gaily, and to put him in a good humour at once, (for the remark showed 
we had made ourselves master of his physiognomy,)—‘ there, Deaomeni- 
cis, is a Ptolemy Evergetes, who was, to judge by his coius, your very pro- 
totype, it is your nose—your chin—your’— 

* Suppose you make it mine altogether then,’ said he slily ; but we prized 
it too much on this very account, to part with i!!’ After which we go to 
the nearest cabinet in the room—unlock the door, take out drawer No. 1, 
marked Sicilian, and rare; and in the pride of our young beginnings, and 
little knowing what we were to bring upon ourselves in 80 doing,— 


‘Midst hopes, and feats that kindle hopes, 
A pleasing anxious throng ; 
And shrewd suspicions efien lull'd, 
But now returning strong.’— 


we han: over the tray to Dedomenicis, whose running commentary, as soon 
as he had brought it into the field of his spectacles, was really appalling ; 
and he plied it as destractively as a Sikh battery, or a Perkins’s steam gun. 

Prepared to see him take out the first coin in the row, to subject it to his 
magnifier, to tarn if round, now on this side, now on that, and then to pause, 
ere he could decide upon it, little could we have supposed that in a second 
his battery was to commence fire ; and that in less than a minute, he would 
have passed a summary seutence upon every coin of the lot. 

‘ One—iwo—three,’—Thus it began: ‘reba commune—common as black - 
berries ; [four, five, six,] niente de buono—good for what you can get for 
them ; [seven, eight, nine,] idem: [ten, eleven, twelve,) Idem: thirteen, 
not of Messina, as it pre‘ended to be; and here had sold us a Neapolitan cat 
in place of a Sicilian hare!’ ‘Come! acat?’ [for wecalled to mind what 
each of puss’s nine lives had cost us, and determined to die game for it,] 
* that coin a covnterfeit ?’ ‘ Si—Sig-no-re!’ in thatsort of sing-song gamet 
twang in which one Roman answers another's incredulity—‘a@nzi falsissi 


mo,’ with a most provoking lengthening out of the second syllable of that | 


most provoking superlative ; he Kuew all about its fabrication ; the gentl 


man who made these coins was an acquaintance—not a friend of his; the | 
original coin being in request, and somewhat expensive, he bad contrived | 


to get up a new issue of the Messina Hare,t which was much in vogue, and 
seemed, like Gay’s Hare, to court an extensive acquaintance, and many 
friends. ‘That Himerat hen is of a brood that never lays golden eggs, and 
the sooner you can get rid of her the better. Time was when such poultry 
fetched its price ; now, thanks to the prolific process of our modern hatch- 
ings, we see her as often in the market as widgeon, snipe, or plovers. 
That's a fine lion; ‘tis a pity you've no lioness to match him; but one such 
real Rhegium leune is worth a host of counterfeits,—‘ unus, sane, at Leo.’ 
As to your Piolemies’ eagles here, at least they are well preserved, and that 
always should give a coin some claim to a place in the beginner’s collection ; 
though to us dealers, who see many of them. these eagles at last become 
somewhat uninteresting and vulgar birds. What a collection is here of 
Hieros§ on horseback, all in good plight too! Well I might have bought 
in or out of these ranks myself; but J should not, [ think, like you have 
purchased the whole troop—of course you paid but little for them.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said we timidly, ‘not overmuch, not more than they were worth, perhaps, 
six pauls a-piece,’and we coughed nervously, and expected him to speak 
encouragingly ; but he said nothing, and proceeded with bis scrutiny of our 
box. ‘Per Bacco! What a quantity of cuttlefish! Methinks Syracuse has 
rather overdone you with her Lobigo, but that at least is genuine, for ’tis 
too cheap to make money by imitation. This of Naxos will do This of 
Tarentam, »* bene / this of Locri, corresponde.’ A faint ‘ bravo!’ escapes 
him on taking up an Athenian Tetradrachm, with the Archer's name on the 
field ; but he takes no note, nas no ‘ winged words’ to throw away upon our 
winged horses, though every nag of them, we know, came from Corinth or 
from Argos. 

The bearded corn of Metapontus, with Ceres or Mars on the reverse : 
Arion on his dolphin—that beautiful, most beautiful of coins—were, toge- 
ther with sundry others, all too common for his antiquarian eye to take 
pleasure in ; he sought something less frequently presented to it, and at last 
he fount it in a Croton coin with arare reverse, which, ‘ would we sell him, 
he would take at twenty dollars, and pay us in living silver.’ A bow told 
him we were not disposed to part with it. And now he comes to what we 
consider to be our finest piece,—our Lipari bronze. And on it is a tat dol- 
phin sporting ou a green sea. Dedomenicis’ manner is vastly discouraging, 
and we are prepared for a new disappointment, yet we could have sworn 
that coin was genuine. But if false as he believes it to be, why then nut 
have done with it? why put it down to take up again? why ask whether 
we don't repute it false, when he knows we know nothing of the matter? 








_ * Itis worth noting, because one does not see why it is so, that the only 
imperial birbone of the lot universally kuown and execrated at Rome is 
Nero. One is much better able to understand {with Capri in front of one’s 
windows] whya like exclusive and unenviable popularity at Naples at- 
taches to Tiberius. 

+t The hare was first introduced into Sicily by Anaxilaus of Rhegium, 
and was adopted by the Messenians on their coins, as was also the chariot, 
in commemoration of bis victory in the mule races at Olympia. 

t On the urbic coins of Aquinum, Suessa, and Tiano, which are generally 
of bronze, the cock figures on one side, the subject on the other varying ; 
on those of Himera [a silver currency, } chanticleer is always confronted on 
the reverse by Dame Partlett. 

§ Hiero the Second, tyrant of Syracuse, who flourished 216 sc . and was 
contemporary with Archimedes. The face is one expressive of refinement 
and the coin of a very fine style of art, as indeed are ali those that ever is. 
sued from the old and original mint of Sicily; buat alas! there are many 
small and illicit mints to which the travelling public that buys coins, is, 
without knowing it, vastly more indebted. ‘ Roba Siciliana’—Sicilian trash, 
exclaims the indignaut Neapolitan, when you show him a modern f{ gery 
by which you have been duped. ‘ Sciochezza di Napoli’ retorts the dealer 
at Messina or Palmero, vindicating at once his own honour, which seems 
aspersed, and that of his Trinacrian associates. To reconcile these two 
statements, which are both true, the reader has only to be informed that 
there are minis every where, and coiners as cunning at Pozzuoli as at Pal- 
ermo, 


Had we | 


, who was jealous [at | 


‘ So it would appear, indeed, Dedomenicis: and the | 
next time a Pertivax iu bronze tarus up, we will most pertinaciously re- | 





Fhe Atvion. 


And why mouse it so closely under his keen eye, and look round the rim of 
it, and examine the face of it, and appear as if he would penetrate into its 
very soul,t and get at its history? Ol! ‘tis all right, then ; if ‘he may be 
mistaken,’ doubtless h_ is so: and this is confirmed by his now proposing 
—thinking an exchange no robbery, of course—tu exchange it tor us. fn- 
genuous man! who hadst twice invoked the saints aud the Madonna io our 
behalf when thou heardest the price we paid fur our unlucky Hare; aud 
when thou knewest how C—— had beguiled us into taking, and paying 
for a Roman, the price of an Etruscan ‘ As ;’ and now thou wouldst have 
robbed us of our best coin, have deprived us of the very Delphin classic ot 
our collection ; it won’tdo! Our Messenian bare is welcome, but, old cer- 
uscator, we cannot let you swim away on our dolphin; aud we rise to re- 
place him in our monetaro accordingly. 

A third interview with Dedomenicis is recorded in our entry-book of 
such matters.—‘ Here are the coins, Signor, which you gave me to clean 
last week: they are ten in number, for which you owe me as many pails. 
|—Eccole!’ ‘Ah,’ said we, ‘you have not made much of them, I fear., 
‘ Look and see,’ was the laconic reply. By which time we had taken up 
' the first, and were pleased to find that an Augustus, whose lineaments we 
| could hardly recognise, when we gave him to Dedomenicis to scale, had 
| come back to us perfectly restored, ‘Why, Dedomenicis,’ said we, ‘this 
| is a restitution better than Trajan’s, of this very Emperor's coinage; for 
| that, after all, was but the imitation of an old mint; but yours the restora 
| tion of the old one itself. Henceforth | prefer Dedom nicis’ restituit to 
| Trajan's restituit. ‘ Well, then, when you have looked over the others, 
you will, | dare say, pay these aud them at the same rate, as if they had 
' been the issaes of that Emperor.’t We were indeed surprised at what we 
| saw, so mach had all our coins gained by the process to which Dedomenicie 

had subjected them. The second we took up represented the Ostian hars 
' bour (Portus Ostiensis.) We had given it to him witha foul bottom—i 
| was restored to us witb its basin cleared vut, and with all its shipping, jast 
as it used to look in the days of Nero; im another, the whvle arena of the 
| Colosseum had been disencumbered: in another, Antonine’s column shone 
bright from the top to the bottom; here we saw Honos et Virtus (honour 
aud military prowess) again taking the field; here the scales of Justice 
once more appeared, and librated treely in her hand; here Hope resumed 
her green tretuil; Pudicity unveils her face; and there sat Fecundity on 
a curule seat, with al! her tamily about her; lastly, there were those three 
scandalous sisters of Caligula—the Misses Money (Moneta, )§ —standing to- 
gether with their arms iutertwined and their names at their backs. All 
these ten restitutions cost only ten pauls! ‘And how did you manage to 
clean them so well, Dedomenicis?’ ‘ Col tempo ed il temperino,’—with 
time and a penknife: ‘ Ma ci evo al genio,,—you must have a talent for it. 


| SCALING A COIN. 





‘ Ci vuo il genio,—he was right; and think you ‘tis so easy or simple a 
thing to clean a cvin? to unmask an empress, periivacious in her disguise, 
or to scrape acquaintance with emperors! Try it ;—not that you will 
succeed; but that the ditliculties which you are thus made to encounter in 
the attempt, will dispose you the more readily to do justice to the skill of 
those who succeed in this delicate process, which, like the finer operations 
of surgery, requires at once precision and add:ess, great nicety in the hand- 
ling of your instrument; while the importance attached to the operation it- 
| seif makes the successtul perfurmance ot it not a little desirable. The pen- 
| kuife, guided by a dexterous hand, may light upon a discovery that has been 
| buried tor ages; and a pin’s puint may make revelations sufficient to adjast 
| some obscure point in history. Who knows what face may now lie hid 
| (facies dicatur an uicus?) under some obscure coating of pasie? What 
| an it be a Vitellias; what if a Pertiaax should reveal himself? or suppose, 
| when you have removed the toul larva, you undermine a Matilda! a Plo- 

tina! ! an Annia Faustina!!! and your fortune is made! ’Tisa lottery, we 
| admit. Bat the very principle of the excitement—the charm is, that you 

know not what may (urn up; for a less chance, you may possibly have 
| boughta ‘ Terno’ iu a Franktort lottery, the chance of an estate on the Mo- 
| selle! But there are small prizes to be picked up occasionally —and here’s 

acase in point:—‘I was one day sauutering,’ said oar friend C———, ‘by 
| the tomb of Cecilia Metella, when a peasaut came up with a handful of very 
dirty looking cus, so firmly eucrust d with mortar, that it seemed absurd 
to attempt iis removal, Having nothing particular to do, and liking the 
wild quiet of the spot, I gave sume ‘ baiucchi’ to the man; and takiug my 
seat on a bit of the old aqueduct, | opened my penknile, and began toscrape 
away. Al first lsaw the trace ofalewer; and diggiog round it, | at length 
disinterred a large M a Roman M! It was probably Maximin, or bis 
! son Maximus, tuat Ll then had under my thumb; bat it might be a Marinas, 
} in which case it was a valuable coin; so | wrought ou with renewed vigor, 
| and presently an L was inthe field. A better prospect this than the last ; 
' for if itturned out to be an E:nilianus, | should have made a good morn- 
| jag’s work of it—and it was so! Little by litide, line by line, grain by 
j grain, I opened the field, till C. Julius ABmilianus, Pontiff: Max: in a 
| full epigraph, shone forth with the imperial head in full retiet, all in a bright 
| emerald patina. | haveseen several -Emilianuses, but none like that; and 
| it cost me only a penny.’ 

Now, touching the difficulties in your way—should you still fancy them 
to be imaginary —take any dirty coin nigra moneta sordibus, and try to 
clean it; oil it, and scrub it as you may; pick into, poke at, finally, waste 
your whole morning over it, till your back aches, and your penknife is 
biunted; you wiil have to confess at last that your labour has been lost ! 
| Your only chance, then, isthe fire; and if the actual cautery tails, there is 

no longer any hope. Asin learning to scale properly, you must come to 
| sacrifice @ great many coins betore you can hepe to succeed, fiat experi- 
| mentum in corpore vili—begin with those that are worthless. Never mind 
scratching a Faustiua’s face; set no store by Nero; you may, if you like, 
mutilate as many Domitians as that emperor mutilated flies. For why 1— 
they cost nothing ; unless, indeed, there were something to be gained by 
| reversing the piciure. But this only when learning, and to learn; for when 

you know bow to clean a coin properly, you will hardly waste your time iu 
| adding new Trajans to the ten thousands already in existence; nor whet 
| your curiosity or steel upon an empress, Known to be as common in bronze 
as she was wont to be iu the flesh! When you have a really valuable coin, 
| on which your pains will not be thrown away, your mode of procedure is, 
| first to scrape, with extreme caution, on some small spot by the margin, 
.till you have taken your proper soundings, ang come down to the patina 
Your next step must be, to ascertain whether that patina is hard, or soft 
and friable; in which latter case you will have to useall diligence not %& poke 
your penknife in Crispina’s eyeball, nor to wound her husband, withafew 
| days’ beard upon his chin. No healing process can help you here to undo 
| your clumsy surgery and want of skill, He will remain cicatrised, and she 
lippa tor life. Each separate feature requires a reuewed care. When 
your minute manipulations have brought out the eyeball unspecked, then 
comes the nose; and to remove the closely sticking plaster from its side, 
; and expose uninjured the curling nostril underneata, requires more than 
} Taliacotian sleigut of hand to manage properly. You must not trifle with 
Faustina’s hair, Nor with Philip's beard. The ‘flava coma,’ which we do 
not consider as ornamental al any time, looks tar worse in brass than in 
golden tresses. Yvu must be au aurist when you come to the ear. Deal 
with the ear, and remember (hat it has its porfzo mollis as you gently probe 
your way iuto its tube. Need we insist upon the necessity of respecting a 
lady’s lips ? and yet you will wound them, unless you are careful. And 
when all is done, you may fiud that your cvin is no sooner cleaned, than 
it is seized with the smadpox,* which will become confluent and spread, un- 
less properly instructed. Yuu have probed each cicatrix to the bottom, and 
filled the minute holes with ink. ‘Thus you will see that patience, tact, and 
care are all required iu scaling a coin; or, as Dedomenicis said, ci vuo il 
genio ! , 

The collecting coins is a pleasant way of learning the chronology of the 
royal families of antiquity; aud if you are culpably negligent in their ar- 
rangement, the first dealer who sees your cabinet takes care to apprise yuu 
of your mistakes, and will generally rate you soundly as he doesso. The 
first time Dedomenicis visited our collection of the Roman Emperors, he 
was in a great taking on detecting (which he did not fail to do at a glance) 
various anachrouisms in our acraugement. ‘ By all that should be, if here 

















* By the word anima, or soul of a coin, numismatists designate the inte- 
rior of the metal, as opposed to its saperficies or field. 
t Phe restitution of tne comage of one Lb np2rur vy his successor, consist- 


ing of a smaller issue of pieces than the original from which it is taken, has 


ee 


365 


is not Agrippina the wife of Germanicus, and Claudius’s Agrippina in next 
door neighbourhood! the two Faustinas (che scandalo, dottore mio!) lying 
side by side with strange husbands ! Philip juaior deposing his own fath- 
er—ci avehano questa consuetudine, so let that ; but here is a more se- 
rious affair. Pray separate a! these Jalias a little, my dear sir, caro la, 
(look ing at us very reproacifully ;) here, in this one tray, you have mixed, 
introduced, and confounded together all te Julias of the Roman empire ! 
Julia, the daughter of Tiius, alone in her right place beside ber first consort 
Domitian. But Julia Pia, and Julia Domna are but the aliases Of the same 
empress, the wife of Septimius Severus; and here you have placed by mis- 
take Julia Paula, the wite of Eliogabalus, alter Julia Mammaa, who you 
must remember married Maximin. Pray attend to these things; and 
whenever your series is defivient, leave vacant spaces in your trays to mark 
the deficiencies. Don’t crowd yonr emperors thus together, when time 
has separated them in history,’ &c. &c. &c. We promised faithfully to at- 
tend to these hints >but it was all to no purpose, fur in one week our friends 
to whom we used to show our collection properly arranged, would —_ 
involve our chronology io inextricable confusion, especially certain dear 
young ladies of our acquaintance, who, by no means showing the same re- 
spect for old Time that old Time continued to demonstrate towards them, 
would make light of whole centuries ; and we have known them so regard- 
less of all dates, except perhaps their own, as to bring up a Constantine oF 
Maxentius, and to place them under the very nose of Augustus ! 
—_——>————_ 


A SUMMER IN RUSSIA. 
CHAPTER I. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The weather favoured us throughout the voyage, and eighty-two hours 
steaming brought us to an anchor off Cronstadt, precisely in one week from 
the Tower Stairs; though the old style being still observed in Russia, we 
found that we had outstripped the pace of the electric telegraph, and had 
achieved our ¢rajet in considerably less than no time, a8, upon our arrival, 
it still wanted five days of the date of our departure, according to the Britisin 
calendar—a balance which we forthwith placed to our uavelliag credit. 

The Neva is literally studded with batteries, which occupy a cluster of 
small islands; as they rise from the leve! of the water, with two or three 
tiers of bristling port-holes, they present the appearance of hage floating 
fortresses, intermingled with the Russian fleet, which we found moored im 
line, awaiting the inspection of Tsar. The vessels were all in their smart- 
est trim—their yards mathematically squared—their gear ‘ali a taut o’— 
and the dressing of the line as straight as if Britannia herself had been spe- 
cially retained for the nonce to ‘rule the waves.’ 

Nothing can exceed the weary and purposeless delay of passports at 
Cronstadt, and our patience had worn thread-bare, when at length we were 
transhipped into a small steamer, as the river is very shallow in its only 
practicable channel and affurds the best defence to the capital, if any Ea- 
ropean power were insane enough to attempt the capture of so unprofitable 
a possession. 








out by stakes, the right bank showed a succession of parks, palaces, and 
villas; Oranienbaum, Peterhoff, and its smaller offsets; but the elevation 
is trifling, and the vegetation monotonous and grave, as the rigeur of thie 
stern climate and inbospi'able soil only relaxes ia favour of the pine tribe 
j and the birch; on the left boundary—for it barely deserves the title of bank 
—the level coast, which forms the stripe of demarcativn between the sea 
and sky, is not more defined than the sash of a plate-glass window, or the 
equinoctial line, as represented by a horse-hair introduced into the telesco 

of a credulous landsman by a playful middy. The distant city fringes t 
water, like Amsterdam or Venice, whose amphibious existence probably 
suggested its foundation, but a nearer approach brings out the peculiarities 
of Russian architecture ; and the pointed spires of the Admiralty and the 
arenal, the cupola of the Isaac church, and the domes of innumerable build- 
ings, either flashing with burvished gold, or brightly-coluured with green 
and blue, strike the eye as barbaric novelties, 

As the steamer clove her way towards the landing-place through a crowd 
of boats, manned by filthy-bearded mujiks, we opened the full broad river, 
traversed by a briage of boats, framed with quays of massive granite, and 
bounded on either side by a perspective of public buildings, all exhibiting 
some pretension to architecture, chiefly Grecian, and of a dazzling white 
colour, 

The custom-house was easily and qnickly escaped, and we were treated 
with marked civility by a decorated official who, L suspect, founded his po- 
liteness upon the view of our uniforms, and the direction of letters addres- 
sed to the chiefs of various departments. We drove immediately to our 

quarters, which we had unforcnately pre-ordered at Coulon’s hotel, a house 
| of correction, kept by a Frenchman named Napoleen; and I doubt if hie 
immortal namesake and compatriot suffered more from starvation and hard- 
ship in his retreat after Moscow, than ourselves during our happily-short 
biveude it hits filthy and cheerless apartments, whose sole furniture consist- 
| ed of beds and sofas, designed less for repose than for the pursuit of ento- 
| mvlogy in ali its branches. And now let me, paren‘hetically, press upon any 
future traveller the necessity of locating himself under the cleanly roof of 
either of our countrywomen—Mrs. Wilson or Miss Benson, where at least 
they will find a liveable table, an undisputed occupation of their beds, and@ 
a lacquais de place, conscious of other tongues than the Sclavonic. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE CAPITAL AND ITS CHARACTERIST’CS. 


Compulsory Hospitality of the Bear to the Lion—Panorama of the City— 
Principal Pablic Objects—Pretentious Grandeur—Paltry Materials and 
unsuitable Architecture—F rills and Facades—Newski Perspective—Con- 
trast of Equipages—Four-wheeled Cob—Amount of Population— Prevya- 
lence of Uniforms, Orders, and Cloaks in the Streets—Costumes of 
_ and Women—The latter rare—The dignified Droski and the brusgue 
Bus, 


It is not my intention to inflict upon the casual reader a street directory 
or pocket-atlas of Petersburg, as all its buildings have undergone the pen and 
pencil, but merely to touch lightly upon the more prominent features, and 
to record the impression of objects, as they meetthe eye [t was with this 
view that we took an extensive drive on the first day after our arrival, mak- 
ing. at the same time, an Opportunity of delivering our numerous leiters, 
which fructified in an incredibly short time, and relieved us from all further 
care in the disposition of our movements, as despotism here extends to so- 
ciety, and pir be your pleasures. In a word, a sentence of invitation to 
dinner, and of banishment to the Caucasus, is equally an ukase. 

At first the British lion rather revolts at this extinction of his free will, 
but, as svon as the novelty of being abstracted from oneself his blunted its 
keeu edge,one experiences an indolent satisfaction in drifiing along the 
uurufled, but irresistible current of hospitality, regardless of its direction, 
and one bows to the inevitable fatalism, without even a feeling of curiosity, 
qnids it futurum cras. 

Ao hour’s tour of the principal squares and streets, or rather street—tfor 
the Newski perspective is the representative of the capital, forces at once 
upon the mind the conclusion that the existence of a city and its population 
in this region, is not the natural result of advantages of soil, climate, posi- 
tion, and national interest, but is the exotic creation of the stern, unyielding 
will of its extraordinary founders. There are, doubtless, some noble mon- 
aments of haman triumph over physical difficulties. The English quay is & 
worthy avenue to lead the stranger to the Isaac church, which, though 
somewhat cumbrous, is massive and grand, and the exclusiun ofall perish- 
able materials in its construction (for granite, marble, porphyry, Jasper, 
and metal are its sole elements), is a conception proud almost to defiance. 

This, when finished, will be the most gorgeous temple ever raised for the 
celebration of the Greek ritual, without excepting Santa Sophia at Constan- 
tinople. The stone bridge now in progress is a bold design for spanning 
the explosive icebergs, which annually threaten the destruction of the city 
at the breaking up of the frost. 

The shaft of the Alexander column is, in spite of a faw produced by the 
severity of the temperature, the finest perpendicular monolith [ ever saw. 
The equestrian statue of Peter the Great is finely poised on i's solid base— 
a single boulder—and his attitude is majestic and benign, however inappre- 
priate the latter expression may be to the despotic drunkard, who caroused 
over the murder of the Strelitzes, and, in his soberer moods, deliberately 
planned the judicial murder of his only son, pursuing his hostility even to 
the grave, for his victim ‘sleeps beneath a traceless stone. 











become comparatively scarce ; hence such restitudions fetch a much higher 
price than those of the earlier currency, and Dedomenicis’s remark was 
HO, Without its meaning. 

t Moneta, oue of the many epithets or aliases of Juno, borrowed by the 
Emperor Caligula for his three sisters, Agripyina, Drusilla, and Livilla, 
who are represented standing in arow, each with her cornucopia and her 
name behind her back. ; 

§ “ La petite verole” is the name employed by the French numismatists 
to designate this disease. They could not have hit upona happier. A 
finely characteristic specimen of it is to be seen at present in the brouze 
impersonation of George LV. which stands on the Steyne at Br ighton, where 
the whole face looking seaward has become balafré and poci-marked. It 
is strange that under the epithet of pustular, as applied to sileer, the anci 
ents appear to have meant the purest and most refined quality of that 
metal, when it is the alloy mixed with the bronze that makes it pustular 





The interminable alignment of the Winter Palace. and the Hermitage 
| is, unquestionably, very striking ; bat the elevation is in the corrupt style 
of the latter days of Louis Quatorze, and the long flat frontage unrelic ved 
by adequate projections, looks as if i had been dressed into line by a drill 
serjeani, at the time when the Severe old I russian system—aptly called the 
| manual—was transplanted into this congenial soil. All these various ob- 
jects, however, necessarily lose an important portion of their general effect, 
from the immeasurable expanses—the sandy steppes, called places—-which 
curround them: for the eye wanders vaguely in search of some standard of 
] ¢ omparison The Kazan Cathedral, externally, must be confessed to be a 
| rather paltry parody upon St, Peter's; internally, the superb gramte co- 
the gorgeous screen of its Eikonast, or shrine, the collection of stand 


j Jumps 


. | ards and eagles, and the marshal’s baton of Davoust—the spolia opime of 
Gav), Pole, Turk, Persian, and Circassian,—and, above ali, the grav 


the gallant Kutusoff, give it an interest independent of its mere p’oportion* 





As we threaded the tortuous stream, the soundings of which are marked - 
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The Michaely palace has the best facade of all the imperial residences, a 
magnificent staircase, aDd come finely-pioporticned and well-disposed 
reception-rooms, the ground- plan of which was transmitted, but without any 
beneficial result, to George the Fourth. 

In this list, small though it be, are embraced nearly all the objects which 
can be said to harmonize with the principles of taste, which regulate the 
fine arts elsewhere ; for nothing can be more prepostercus and inconsistent, 





than the majority of the public buildings; and when to this confusion of 
architectural pretension, is added poverty of material, the boasted grandeur 
of Petersbarg will not bear the garish eye of day ; you must ‘go visit it 
by the pale moonlight,’ if you wish to avoid seeing, with too critical an eye. 
plaster scaling from the white-washed walls, and frost-cracks rending the 
painted wooden columns. This braggart paltriness, and gaudy flimsiness, 
is worthy of the property-room of a company of strollers ; and, indeed, the 
shabby-genteel porticoes, which are tacked on to every second house, quite 
irrespectively of its destination, must have suggested the first idea of the 
protuberant ‘dress-fronts,’ which the Surand windows purvey to ‘ gents,’ 
as a mask to their shirtless insolvency. So much for the general aspect at 
a first view. There are many points of resemblance between Petersburg 
aud Berlin; both were erected in situations destitute of any of \he induce- 
ments which ordinarily attract congregations of men, by the obstinacy and 
vanity of Peter and Frederick—great men notwithstanding—who were de- 
termined lo raise by magic, as Solomon did at Tadmor, the semblance of 
proud capitals, in spite of heaven and earth, the climate and the soil, and 
the absence of fitting materials. Hence the wide and vacant streets, the 
scattered buildings, and the pitiful substitution of mouldering plaster tor 
marble, stone, or even the rich red medieval brick, which has been used 
so happily at Munich, in the new revivals of the Byzantine school. 

These huge, staring masses of raw whitewash, have the air of gigantic 
models, avaudoned on the sile intended to be hereafier occupied by more 
substantial structures, Besides, it is impossible not to feel the inapplica- 
bility of this style of architecture to a climate calculated only for polar bears, 
which aliows but three munths ef doubtful summer for breathing the open 
air. The solid, though grotesque, Tartar-Arabo -Chinese designs of the an- 
cient Russians, would be far better suited to resist the natural inclemencies, 
and to maintain some semblance of national characteristics in the metropo- 
litan city. 

The Newski perspective, which is in itself an epitome of life in Peters- 


formal presentation precedes avy intercourse, but here the members of the 
imperial family, when foreigners are recommended by letter to the confi- 
dential ministers, waive all the gene of etiquette, aud adopt the simple ease 
of private life and equal intimacy. 

Accordingly, after two hours’ drive of twenty-five versts (about sixteen 
miles), through a succession of villas, halt cockney, hall German, but with- 
out any national features, we found ourselves at the door of the chamberlain, 
in the palace of Peterhoff, and were immediately directed to our quarters, 
a very bandsome suite of chambers in one wing of the building. A sort of 
guide and fugleman was assigned to us, and we were apprised that the 
master of the house and the maitre-d’hotel would minister to our require- 
ments in their respective departments. The nauseous recollection of the 
garbage, which we had left uutasted on the table of our host at daybreak, 
rendered the services of the laiter peculiarly acceptable, and we came to 
the conclusion, that whatever difference of opinion might exist, as to the 
domestic polity of Russia, that we, at least, had-no reason to complain of the 
minister ‘ of the interior.’ 

It was announced that at eleven o'clock we were expected at the jetty 
of Peterhoff, as the emperor iutended to receive us on board his steamer. 
At the appointed bour we took our station on the pier, and were presently 
accosted by a tall, fine-looking man, of course in uniform, who shook 
hands with us cordially, and welcomed us to Rassia—in a moment after- 
wards an aide-de-camp came up, saluted and addressed him as Monseig- 
neur, from which, as well as from his age, and a general family resemblance, 
we inferred correctly, that it was the Grand Dake Michael. 

The roll of carriages, the waving of feathers, and the clatter of swords, 
shortly afterwards adnounced a greater Avatar, and at the bead of a staff. 
blazing with embroidery and orders, and surrounded by the princesses of 
his family, and their attendant ladies, advanced the Tsar, and never was 
mortal created more fitted to look, and fill the high, but awful part, to 
which Providence had called him. 1 had frequently seen him before, but 
either in the guise of a hurried traveller, upon the highways of Europe, or 
alone, as a mere guest, at foreign courts. On this occasion, however, as he 
siepped forth from amongst all that were high in birth, official station, and 
historical fame, the noblest and proudest of bis vassals, 1 was inexpressibly 
struck by the calm dignity of his bearing, and felt that he was indeed an 
autocrat, entitled to buast, far more than the restless melodramatic Napo- 
leon, ‘Moi! je suis le trone.’ The Russians are very proud of him, and 








burg, stretches some three miles in length, from the Admiralty—that most 
inconvenient aad unsightiy interruption of the continucus prolongation of 
the noble quays—to the bleak marshes, which reach the very suburbs. _ Its 
great width is divided by three parallel lines of wooden pavement, affording 


an even and noiseless rou/age, and here the stranger forms his estimate of | the natural death of- Russian rulers—he is only fourth in descent from him, 


equipages, dress, and manners. The original droski (for a variety of Euro- 


peanised hybrids have lately interloped) is somethirg between a saddle and | Peter’s empress, was a Livonian, and consequently of Teutonic origin, end 
@ causeuse chair on wheels, which, in tine weather in an agreeable and | the three subsequent alliances from which be springs, were with princesses 


rapid monture, and when well turned out, with its arch | douga], belis, and 
curvetting outrigger, has a very good effect. 

As to the vehicles of greater pretension, the mere week which had elapsed 
since our departure from London, had not effaced from our recollection the 
sleek-jowled, plump coachman, broadly overflowing his hammer-cloth, the 
gigantic footman, pendulous bebind, with legs bulbous asa balustrade, burst- 
ing through their fleshy stockings, the smooth, silent carriage, the harness 
plain, but perfect in its material and workmanship, and ihe glossy horses, 
matched witha complete identity of size, shape, and step. We consequently 
were unable to appreciate thoroughly a turn-out, which displayed a heavy 
lumbering coach, radiant with coats of arms upon gilt shields, a ‘cemetery’ 
team of four long-tailed blacks, the leaders lassoed, rather than harnessed, 
halfa verst in advance, and at the mercy of a shrieking abortion—more di- 
mivutive than any of our own tigerle¢ weanlings—who is swaddled in long 
clothes (a caftau reaching to his heels), and perched upon the off horse; 
whilethe wheelers are worked by a fixed and motionless mujik, wearing a 
low-crowned, broad-bauded, and buckled hat, and a dark biue rove, gut 
with a leather strap round his waist, the point to which his flowing beard 
usually descends ; the reins of green worsted bell-rope, being fastened be- 
hind his back, and held with stiff, outstretched arms. There is, however, 
nothing of shabbiness or carelessness in either machine, man, boy, or beas , 
and seuing British prejudice aside, which is always too easily provoked by 
any foreign attelage, the traveller will be disposed to admit, that the whole 
equipage harmonizes wel), and has a consistent air of comfort, wealth, and 
even dignity. 

The signs of the shops, from their size, gilding, and colouring, dazzle the 
eye in every direction, and there is an evident competition, ou the part of 
the shopkeepers, to startle the passengers’ attention, just'as our rival (heatres 
strive to outvie each other, upon the dead walls of London, by the mons- 
trous novelties and gorgeous style of their gigantic ‘ posters,’ aud the first 

introduction to a new and multitudinous alphabet increases the bewilder- 
ment. 

The number of soldiers, as compared with the rest of the population, ex- 
ceeds even that of Berlin, and every step brings you into collision with a 
decore, wearing orders in such ludicrous proiusion, that they are usually 
spitted, like Dunstable larks, upon a small rod horizontally attached to the 
breast. [tis popularly stated that the inhabitants, exclusive of the wilitary, 
amount to nearly four hundred thousand souls; but this must be a flattering 
census, framed to svutle the imperial ear ; for though the vast spaces, which 
are designed to expand this city into something like the legitimate area of a 
capital, undoubtedly lessen the numbers moving in the streets, yet afler 
making all allowances, the comparative desolation of iis blank pave forbids 
any such estimate, particularly when one recollects that, for three-quarters of 
the year, no one stirs abroad, except those who are compelled to risk their 
profiles; for 1 am instructed, as a barrister reluctant to father his facts 
would say, that in the utmost intensity of cold noses are babitually found in 
the skirt pockets of their owners, if their handkerchiefs happen unfortunate - 
ly to be called into requisition. 

Another peculiarity is observable among the employes of every grade, from 


the general and his aide-de-camp, flashing past im a proud three-a-breast dro- 


ski, to the government courier, holding grimly the sides of hisjolting kiditka 


[a sort of hight cart without springs], namely, that though the sun, at noon 
in summer, apes the south in its power, a huge cloak is invariably clasped 
in Spain this custom covereth a multitude of 
sins, and is fuunded on pride—an unwillingness to betray the tattered ward- 
robe— as the wearer is generally en cuerpo beneath his voluminous mantle, 


closely about their necks. 


bat here the uniforms are often rich, and always neat and tidy, and the only 
reason that can assign for it, is that the officers wish to maintain a hardy 
character of impassability, and to boast, as did the border knight, that 
Alike to them is time or tide, 
December’s snow or July's pride. 


A few hours reconcile the stranger to the beards of the mujiks though 
his first impression is. that the lost tribes of israel have been recovered, aud 
The 
long hair cut horizontally round the nape of the neck, harmonizes well with 
The clothing and boots of the men of the lower orders are 
of good, sound materials, and in better repair thao those of a similar class 
in almost every large city in Europe. A remnant of oriental manners, or the 
preponderance of men in a capital, which depends solely upon the imperial 
residence, and therefore assembles so large a proportion of subordinate of- 
ficers and hangers-on, may probably account for the rare appearance of na- 
greater part of the few you encounter are evidently 


a consequent pu/k of old clothesmen let loose upon the devoted town 


the flowing robe. 


tive women; tor the 
foreigners. 

There is something very slovenly, slouching, 
tume of the softer sex here, and the custom of tramping, 
boots, produces a long stride and a drawling 
The bonnes, however, must be excepted, who 
of pasteboard, covered with gold and silk embroidery, 
inverted bonnet, or the mural crown, worn by fe 


head dress. 


No Frenchman—I do not allude to the concanesque brusquerie of the age 
of Joinville, but to the minuet days of Louis Quatorze—could execute a 
more courteous and studied salute than the droski-drivers invariably inter- 
change when they meet, a rather ludicrous conirast to the uplified elbow 
and colloquial cross-fire of compliments usually bandied between a ‘bus’ and 


an ‘ Ansom’ in our own polished Piccadilly. 
CHAPTER IIl.—THE TSAR AND HIS FLEET 


Ukas¢ to appear at Peterhoff—Amiability of the Minister of The Interior— | 


Presentation to the Grand Duke Michael and the Tsar—Nichcolas 


German in blood—Parenthesis on Social Despotism—T he Imperial 
Steamer and its Freight—Baptism of a Battery—Physiology of an Im- 
perial Kiss—German Philanthropy— Review of the Fleet— United Ser- 
vice—Identity of Grenadiers with Mizen-top-men—The Baltic unfit for 


a Naval Power. 
Having thus mastered the leadin 


court was then residing. 


for were we apprised either of the 


amount or duration of hospitality inten: 
ed for us, 


{ notice this as unlike the custom of other countries, where 





| This, however, is a parenthesis. 


triumphantly instance him as a contradiction to the imputation of ugliness, 
generally, and justly fastened upon the Muscovite race. But alas! Nicholas 
is almost a pure German in blood, for though tenth in succession to Peter 
the Great,—tbanks to assassination, which has been well defined to be 


Now the house of Romanoff is itself of German derivation; Catherine, 


of the houses of Holstein Gottorp, Auhalt Zerbst, and Wirtemberg. In the 
next generation this infusion of blood willbe yet more strengthened, for not 
only is his empress German, bat his brothers, hus sisters, his son, bis daugh- 
ters, and his niece, have all chosen their moieties in Deutschland, or its 
offset, Holland, 

leturning our salute, he approached 
us, asked a few civil general questions as to our journey, aud intentions, 
and invited us to embark on board his steamer, as it was his intention to be 
present at the inauguration and benediction of a tort on thé Neva, and after- 











and shapeless, in the cos- 
|! in huge heavy 
galt, peculiarly unfeminine. 
wear on their heads a tiara 
in the shape of an 


nv i } female impersonations of 
cities, as represented on coins, and this, I believe, is a relic of the old court 


features of street life in Petersburg, | 
we retarned late at night to our hotel, and found that a summons had reach 
ed our quarters, from a high official, desiring our appearance the next morn- 
ing very early at Peterhoff, the Russian Windsor, or Versailles, where the 
We were aware that some public ceremonies 
were to take place, but nothing to this effect was stated in our invitation, 


wards to review the fleet at anchor off Cronstadt. 

The contrast between this simplicity of manner, and the pomp and cir- 
cumstance with which he was surrounded, secined to sustain very happily 
the idea of his supremacy over the outwork of forms and etiquette, which 
‘ hedges’ oiber sovereigns, and would appear to bave been invented, from a | 
fear that their majesty is of too thin and frail a texture to bear cullision with | 
the lower world. ‘I'he day was warm and beautiful, and the sun looked | 
complacently down on the brilliant assemblage, which included the | 
| Cesarewitch and his princess, the Grand Duchess Olga, Prince Charles of | 

Prussia, aud Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, the one brother, and the 
other brother-in-law of the empress, the Duke of Leuchtenberg (son-in- 
law), and all the cabinet ministers, with geverals and admirals a discretion 
| —among whom were names connected with the darkest aud brightest pages 
of Russian Histery—Orlott, Menschikoff, and Nesselrode. 
| ‘These details are not given in the spirit of a court newsman, but merely 
to mark the ditference of manners; for however despotic the principles of 
the political constitution may be, the social system is administered upon a 
footing almost of equality. The Tsar, the Grand Duke, the princes, moved 
| ubout the deck in easy conversation with the nearest to them, and the whole 
had more the air of a party of pleasure among intimates of the same rank, 
| than that of a court and a ministry summoned to attend a solemn national 
| ceremony. This to be sure is one of the advantages of despotism, that those 
who are admiited to the ‘ molles aditus,’ are never likely to abuse their pri- 
vileges, in the presence of an irresponsible monarch, who can execute, witb- 
| out control, bis merest caprice on his most innocent subject; for they begin 
| early to school themselves, and place their language and bearing under such 
strict discipline, that they move easily in their fetters, and, from the force of 
habit, play fearlessly round the ‘ patte de velours,’ confident of not provo- 
king a sudden display of the talons; while on the other hand a constitu- 
tional sovereign, Who has no weapon to wie d, but the ‘ brutum fulmen,’ 
the empty threat of exclusion from the hospitalities of the court, naturally 
tears, by descending to familiarity, to abandon a vantage ground, which he 
might be unable to recover, and keeps at a distance thuse who are repressed 
by no stronger check than a sense of courtesy, and thus mutual constraint 
is necessarily engendered. 

On this occasion we gave but little thought to the philosophy of the thing 
but abandoned ourselves to the agreeable influences of the hour, particularly 
as the Grand Duke Michael, a man of considerable talent and wit, who is 
celebrated as a bon mot diseur, was throwing uff pleasantries in a careless 
spirit of good-humour, which extended its infection. and kept every one 
laughing, until we reached the fort. There was some slight difficulty in ar- 
ranging the gang-buard by which we were to land, and asa proof of the 
emperor’s altention to minutie, though all the officers of the vessel were ou 
board, to say nothing of naval aides-de-camp, admirals, and ministers of the 
marine, he personally superintended the placing of it, as if he were direct- 
ing some great nautical evolution. 

This structure is indeed noble, and doubly marvellous, when the treach- 











tirely built of granite upon—if I mistake not—five successive stages of piles, 
which were driven to form a more secure foundation ; the masonry is so ad- 
mirable, that the surface is as smooth as if it were cast in a mould, and the 
eye can scarcely detect any juinting of the stones; the interior is lined with 
case-hardened brick, and clamped together with a maze of iron stays. Upon 
the platform, at the summit, we found an Arcihmandrite, and his attendant 
clergy, awaiting us. The ‘ properties’ of the Greek church are peculiarly 
rich in satin and embroidery, and the mitre, or tiara, is in good keeping 
with 

The flowing beard, and silver hair, 

And reverend apvstolic air, 


of the chief priest. The service, inclading a prayer, in which all the mem- 
bers of the imperial family were named seria/im, was beautifully chanted 
»y a choir of mellow voices, without accompaniment (the Greek ritual not 
admitting instrumental music), and, at the close, a solemn blessing was in- 
voked uj; on the fortress, and holy water sprinkled on the walls. 

At this signal the imperial standard, a gorgeous volume of rustling silk, 
rigid with emblazonry, was hoisted, and a momentary pause ensued. The 
silence, however, was soon broken by the peal of military music, and by the 
simultaneous broadside of the whvie Russian fleet betore us, 

It was a most impressive spectacle ; so faultlessly exact was the firing, 
that these vast motionless masses, floating on their shadows, were, at each 
alternate instant, shrouded in smoke, aud as briefly restored to our sight; 
fur a brisk breeze, blowing seaward, swept the curling wreaths aloft lung 
before the echo of the thunder rolled and muttered itself away along the 
surging and chafing river. As soon as the fort had returned the salute, at 
the expotse of our tympana, the Tsar followed its example, and proceeded 
to bestow an embrace upun the chiefs of departments engaged 1n its con- 
struction. An imperial kiss is administered first upon either cheek, and 
then a movement is made in the air as if to plant a third upon the forehead 
of the patient; but he, like a dexterous courtier, suddenly drops his head 
and presses his lips ‘o his master’s heart, though a stranger, the first time 
| that he witnesses the ceremony, is apt to apprehend a rebellious intention 
of butting the stomach of ‘all the Russias.’ 

The principal engineer obtained a more substantial proof of approbation 
than a collision with the Autocratic moustaches, for the emperor not only 
undertook to pay his private debts, which are said to be considerable, but 
promised him a present of some incalculable number of roubles. These, 
| added to the total of perquisites, per-centages, and—tor the sake of allitera- 
| tion let us venture—peculation, which falls within the ordinary estimate of 
a Russian employé’s conscience (the most elastic of capacities), would 
doubiless produce avery alarming array of figures. 

During the ceremony we were struck with a pleasing trait of German 
goodness of heart. Que of the halyards, or stays, of the flig-staif gave way, 
and a soldier, who was sent to make it fast, was compelled to stand upon a 
ledge scarce six inches wide, and from which there was a sheer unbroken 
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erous and shifting sands of the Neva are taken into consideration. It is en- | 








but the two German princes, as if actuated by a common impulse, ran for- 
ward and held him fast by the collar and belt, until his work was comple- 
ted. The natural and unpretending manner in which they performed this 
act of thoughtful kindness and tellow-feeling, was very characteristic of 
their country. Upon going down the emperor himself gave the word to 
the captain’s guard, which turned out—a mere handiul of men—so all- per- 
vading is his superintendence of the smallest details. , 

We thence passed down the line of the fleet, along their bows, and re- 
turned under their sterns, standing inmore closely Every thing of course 
luoked its best, but, as the vessels were moured, and ho manoeuvres of any 
kiad, not even furling sails, were executed, we were not ina condition to 
establish # parallel between Cronstadt and Spithead. As it was, the yards 
were manned with a very respectable amount of nerve, when it is admitted 
that the grenadiers of the imperial guard had been travestied into naval 
uniform, and so grimly did they hold ou by the life-lines, that we did not see 
or bear of asingle accident. 

The ‘I'sar as he stood alone on one of the paddle-boxes was quite a stu- 
dy. He wore ‘a simple suit of Lincoln green’—a plain dark uniform, with 
the ribbon and star of bul one order, and a cocked hal, placed at right an- 
gles, or, as sailors say, ‘ athwart ships,’ across his forelead, and this position, 
which gave an absolutely ludicrous character to the countenances of the 
otuer members aud relatives of the imperial family, who alone adopted it, 
seemed pecaliarly fitied to display effectively the unbroken outline of his 
noble brow, aud Grecian profile. He never forgets that he is filling the 
réle of monarch, and habit has given him such a command of graceful atti- 
tudes, that a statuary might derive valuable suggestions trom bis firua and 
easy poses, Not that there is any thing theatrical, or apparently aruficial in 
his changes of aspect, buthe merely indulges in the unstudied play of a well- 
tormed irame, which has not forgotten the discipline of the drill-serjeant and 
the dancing-master. : , ei, 

As we passed each ship he expressed, in a voice clear and ringing like a 
trumpet call, his satisfaction with the crew, and thanked his children, to 
which the invariable answer in chorus was, ‘We hope to do better next 
lime,’ ; 

We were a gvod deal struck at first with this burst of loyal enthusiasm, 
but our subsequent experience of reviews betrayed Lo us that this is as much 
a matter of drill as ‘ eyes right.’ 

The emperor remarked in a modest tone, which wooed contradiction, that 
this was but a pal.ry exhibition to display to Englisumen, and received ot 
course the necessary amount of polite disclaimer ou our part, along with 
some slight alinsious to the serjeant’s-guard, Which was paraded belure him 
at Windsor, by way of ap army, and which could have scarcely provoked 
the jealousy of Bombasies Furiosv, with his personne’ of two diummers.— 
But seriously, the Baltic fleet is a sad waste of the imperial euthusiasm and 
civil list, in waters which are ice-bound for more than half the year; in a 
climate which corrodes suils, rigging, afd even irou; aud in a thinly peo- 
pled district which furnishes no supply of marine population, or sutticient 
commerce to require protection on s0 eXtravagaul a scale. ‘ Hence the ano- 
iwnaly of forcing reluctant ‘pipe-clays’ tv do tue work of sailors, and the 
wast of materie/ and Jife, whenever auring the short practicable season a 
few vesseis are titted out for a disastrous cruise ia the Gulf of Finland. We 
had just left Use Thames and the Elbe, aud our wemorics were fuli of the 
continuous torests Of masts, through which we had threaded a passage On 
leaving London and reaching Hamburg ; so that we were the more dispos- 
ed to notice the few vessels scattered over the idle waters of the Neva. 

An excellent dinner, served upon deck, brougat us back in bigh good- 
humour to the pier ot Peterhoff, where we fousd an interminable tiie of car- 
riages awaiting the court, aud, under the tutelage of the servant who had 
been assigned to us as a guide and guurdian, we threw ourselves upou a 
ligne, a loug, low, lour-wheeled double sola, resewbling an Irish car on a 
larze scale, but with only a partition between the seats. 


— 
{N IDLER’S JOURNEY ON FOOT THROUGH 
FRANCE. 


ERALD KEON, ESQ.—AUTHOR OF THE ‘LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD- 


BY MILES G 


” 


EL*KADER. 
lcould relate many other, and doubtless interesting passages, frag- 
mentary adventures, belonging to the Ume | passed in Algiers and Algetia, 
Kveu that period, short certainly, which I spent in ihe immediate Leigh- 
bourhood ot the African Paris itsell, was nut deyoid of pleasure, excite- 
ment, or romance, 
But I adjuurn all these recollections. 1 long to teel once more under my 
feet the French soil, even as | then longed; | pant, even as | then panted, 
to revisit the dark and beetling shores of Provence, and to stroil freely and 
id y through that, and then thiough other as beautitul and as memorable 
lands. The view, the frequent view of Christia: courches, aud the signi- 
ficamt chimes of the sweet Angelus bell, whether i. shouk iis gentle music 
above the red rools of some populous town, or went floating over the vast 
and dark expanse of olive woods and the luiness vi the vineyard, selling you 
with an inarticulate eloguence that the ebriety, tue madness of sceptical 
innovation have quitted these precincts—that luithlessuess and eucyclope- 
dism, aud domestic dissolution, and the disruption of sociely, had passed 
away like some horrid dream—that husbands cherished buw theif Wives, 
and valued ie marriage vow more than if it was a druukep pledge—that 
children venerated with love the grey hairs of taiher or of mother—and that 
God, the strung and the merciful, was Knowrouce more 10 be land where 
so many of his good and faithful servants lay buried, the sigus and tokens 
ol the great Jacts were full ol a new and atfeciing interest iu my eyes ; and 
i sighed at the weakness ci a mighty sou.h wind, Which bore us, but not so 
swiltly as | wished, out of the phosphorescent wateis of the Bay of Algiers. 
Aigiers, with its white presentinent Of houses risiwg obe é bove the other 
on tue gentle acclivily, from which it gazes down upon iis Image 1b the most 
beautitul of bays—Algiers, with its paradise-like outskirts, aud the unutter- 
able height of its cloudless, spoiless, terrible sky—terrible even in iss bright- 
ness—was now becoming more and yet more indistinct, ‘First, that vast 
concourse of persons, in ten thousand varieies of complexion and Ccostuine, 
who swarm on the tops of the houses, the populaivb ol the leads (tor it 
was eventide, and people could brave the sui), first they were lost to the 
eye, except as an ili-detined shade upon the radivnt whiteness of the rools. 
Algiers has streets over-head as well as on the ground ; and you may walk 
from one end to the other of the town on the roofs of the houses. Some- 
times, | believe, even business is transacted on that pleasant wud elevated 
‘i his, indeed, is to combine business with pleasure—to make a 
plersure of business. Reclined at full length on silken cushions, under ap 
awning whereon sceues and figures are painted ;—thus reclined, and gazing 
over the still and lake-like bay, of which the gentle wal gin Is, strauge to 
say, of the tenderest grass— watching thus at leisure the commerce ot - 
world borne to and from their dazzling home, in ships of all shapes au 
sizes, and flags and nations—the merchants of this now great = — 
ing emporium, where, though the population 1s infinitely - - t an in 
London, the variety of tongues, and uibes, and manuels Is infinite y gieater, 
discuss their affairs, while the perfumes of Smyrna, the music of Germany, 
and the wines which endure not a distant exportation, and which should 
perhars be tasted along oo and — tue isles of the Mediterranean, 
»asures of so voluptuous an hour. ; 
"acuas aac given a elaborate description of the ae ane di- 
versity of manners, breeds, and habiliments, which revuder the warlike a 
of Oran (over against the ancient Mauritania) so intensely and at ae a y 
interesting. Some of this is seen in Algiers, ab imnating aud g the 
geuius of that somnolent clime. Nothing on earth cau be gepenees. — 
gay than the streets, sh. ps, public places, aud a! cades of a .. Pa 
by innumerable fountains, the recesses which the French, w hen mt eo pa 
place, found so close, and fetid, and putrescent, 50 univ pevasengrree — 
plague-stricken, have now, to a great extent, aor — tale pono 
pleasanter prospects. The streets, as 1s well known, had ’ — pe ts 
rower than the picture-galleries, or even the ordiuary corde ats tees y bs 
country house iu England. People could stake b wds eee mg Ay Bio 
another opposite; aud if two persons looked eut ot a — were 5 P 
moment, in houses facing each other, the certainty oe m4 ee pon 
their heads by a collision in mid-air. In addition to tis, : pei wy ah 
inconceivably lofty, and they approached each other, an ve = : Seok. oi 
portion as they neared the rool. The motive ol ol wane ates 4 \ y r — 
desire to exclude the terror of that burning sun; and —_* my og 
were in deep shade along their entire length. But Ue meee Hey ctl 
various good reasons, rebuilt Algiers in a different manue At ar natant 8 
now, in their own expressive language, ¢rés bren perce of Pe se hi M * ae 
opened and laid out. All the elegance and prs ch jolt o | at boty nd 
troduced, while not one Oriental splendour has been ex" ugul Ps .. Se 
is thus a thousand times more interesting evel 10 iisell — aris; but if 
you consider the excitement in which (he Wat aid rv puseiot — keep the 
African capital, then another avd an adventitious . en ccnp a 
vests its present aspect and condition. Abd-el Kader w _ 3 phn ‘ght 
with dangerous proximity al limes ; who can -_ t + _—— — os 
some burning day, he shall not—that uncopquering i plant h a 
in the centre of the Place, and set up his por able throne In the Uasauba 7? 
The names of the streets in Algiers, and of the ates, are borrowed not 
as in the great towns of Europe from a homogeueuus source, but trom many 


platiorm, 





descent of fifty or sixty feet to the paved couctyard below. The man 
seemed full of self-possession, and confidence in the steadiness of his head, 
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an arcade, of lounge ina café, under the full impression that you were In 
Paris. Yonder stands the gargun, there the dame du comptoir ; there the 
vast mirrors, framed in the wails, multiply and illumine every object; there, 
on every little marble table, lie the various journals of the Freuch capital, 
with a few others of Lyons, of Toulon, and of Marseilles. You depart, and 
proceed further : you reach some deep and rock-excavated gate, called after 
the great Saint, whose name is pronounced in the French manner ; you feel 
you are still in Christendom, But a litue farther on, and you are at ihe next 
gate. Ask the sentinel—or, rather, take care you do not ask him, but ask 
some bure-legged Bedouin, or some turbaned Tark, or the spangied and 
rutHing idler of the Spahis, or that dark robed Jewish money changer, or the 
busy-observaut geutleinan, the correspondent of the mighty Z'imes, what the 
name is of that gate—whether it be St. Michael’s or St. Juba’s, or No, 
sir,’ he will reply, ‘that is the gate Bab-el-Oued,’ You are suddenly in 
Berber-land. ; 

Prodigious and enchanting variety, which thus collects in one small spot 
the assuciations of remotest regions and of antagonistic story! No town 
throughoat the universe is al this moment equal to Algiers for interest, 
amusement, and romance. There is a barbaresque beauty—a confused 
wealth of suggestive associations, boundless as that multiform past which it 
represents, aud intoxicating as the hopes of the Utopian future which, = 
chance, it may presage. He who, discontented with his own country, ey cs 
a novel scene, aud can, at the same time, rely upon the idiosyneracy 0! his 
coustitution against the peculiar diseases of that climate, would perhaps act 
wisely in settling in Algeria, and in accepting the grant of ground, a’ a — 
nominal rent, aud other advantages, which the French governmett extends 
to all who colonize that turbulent and dangerous land. We would not ad- 
vise any man to take this step; but we can conceive how, under certain 
circumstances, a visitor of Algeria might derive nearly as much delisht 
from his entrance into and sojourn in that country, as we ourselves Gerived 
from our return home, That was indeed a deep, pure, and boundless satis 
faction; and we thank God that our juvenile romanticism Cosi Us Hol more 
dearly. The warlike tumult of those shores was, at Jengih, stilled in our 
ears as the south wind bore us abroad and afar. 

France, beautiful France, was the next land we were to see | Through 
France, through beautitul France, [, for my part, resolvec I would g° ail 
the way on foot; yes, from the Gulf of Lyons to the English Chatnel; and 
as I had already walked throngh that noble country a thousand miles, from 
north to south, so would I again, thought L, stroll through its rich diversity, 
in a new direction, one thousand or twelve hundred miles, ac-ording to the 
windings of the road from south to north, Thus would I see and maxe ac- 
quaintance with the great French people upon their own hearths—thus be- 
come, with greatest advantage, conversant with the country and its inhabit- 
ants, the language and its refinements, the structures and the rains, the me 
morials, the charms, the strength and the fulness ot the land. 

Inspired with this project, it was with an abounding joy | watched the 
retreating shores of that region in which | had known a real purgatory ; and 
w hen all Atrica had sunk below the horizon, and nothing save the bound- 
less waste of wacers around us, I leant over the taffrail, auc gazed with an- 
speakable delight at the millions of foam bell- fying trom oar prow; they 
proclaimed the eager speed of the vessel, which had spread the broad full 
wing, and was catrying so many weary and pining hearts towards home and 
the fatherland. The tears stood in wy eyes—tears of unutterable glad- 
ness. Mystery of mysteries! that what we were bui yesterday so eager to 
see and Lo possess, we should su gladly forsake to-day ! 

Inured to marching, by a shcrt but powerful process, it cost me liv'le to 
resolve to proceed across France on foot, or, rather, it would have cost me 
much to resolve otherwise. With me walking was now become a sort ot 
necessily ; aud I cheered myself, besides, with the additional reflection that 
I should see the country so much the better, and meet so many more adven- 
ures. 





I determined that, while in Provence, I would revisit the scenes where | 
had before passed or rested, on my way to that burning continent out of 
which I had just emerged, with an embrowned forehead aud a gladdened 
heart. Once beyond the bonndaries of Proveng2, [ should no longer have 
the oppurtunity of such revisitings; for [ had come from the due north, 
through Dauphiré, whereas I was now departing towards the norih west, 
through Languedoc and Auvergne, and by Poictiers—scene of English glory 
My destination was more than one thousand miles away : it was Brest, the 
strongest sea portion France, and perhaps in the world. ‘Toulon, which was 
my starting place, is very liule inferior to its Atlantic rival, and frowns down 
over the Galf of Lyons with a formidable and commanding aspect, 

The reader must now understand that the portion of French society which 
I intended to cultivate during my brief and transitory sojourn from place to 
place, was of the great middle class,—together with the military wherever 
i met them, and everywhere the exceijlent and admirable clergy of the 
country. Thus walking quietly my twenty and thirty, or sometimes, per- 
chance, my thirty, and even forty miles aday, [ would then seek some de- 
cent and quiet lodging in a village hostelry, in country inn, or in the heme 
stead of the substantial holder of the soil; and upon the real hearths of the 
French béguile the evening with mirtn and conversation,—amid the deli- 
cious fruits, beverages, and refreshments of a country where wine is nearly 
as cheap as water where food is ia superfluous abundance, and where all 
good and necessary possessions abound and overflow, under municipal in- 
stitutions so wise and ac ive that they more than compeasate for the galling 
state-machinery that places the whole society under the perpetual supervi- | 
sion of a tyrannical and peremptory police 

I got my passport and other papers, and then proceeded for some distance 
to a certain hotel to dine, It was the lus: house at least of an unreligious 
character, in which [ had lingered ere crossing the Mediterranean for Al- 
geria; and the proprietor, with whom I had been used to chat, asin France 
was natural, and in England would have been unseemly, knew me the mo- 
ment [ entered. 

‘What! already returned ?’ cried he; ‘| am charmed to see Monsieur 
locking so weil!’ I was as brown as a hazel nut.) ‘ Bat i can hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. Did you not say—’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said I, cutting him short, ‘I have emerged from your little 
hell on the other side of that noble sea; and here I am, a wiser and a dark- 
er man. I feel exceedingly on terms with Europe. Ilove France. I ido- 
lize Toulon. And for olives and tomata, fur pomegranates and grapes,—for 
dinner and wine,—for conversation and repose,—I have a prodigious appe- 
lite at this particular moment.’ j 

‘Ha! ha! Then if Monsieur will join my own family circle I will pro- 
mise him the best fare and the cheeriest welcome that the vicinity of Toulon 
can afford,’ cried my bustling host. 

* You are very good,’ said [, ‘ and I place myself entirely in your hospi- 
table hands’ 

‘Will Monsieur have the obligizgness to follow me,’ said the hotel- 
keeper, with a bow and a wave of the hand, which would have filled most 


northern Ambassadors with despair, and perhaps even made Mr, Bulwer 
envious. 


I followed him,—and I followed him long; for the house had in old times | 


belonged to a great and nobie family, who had been at the Crusades, but 
whose glory was departed. Galleries succeeded galleries, and princely 
halls expanded beyond each other. Every window and door was open ; 
and through it rushed the sea-air. At length we reached a little room, 
across whose open Casemeats the perfumes of the South stole from the flow- 
er-crowded verandah,—while a fig-tree curtain, placed so as to exclude the 
sun, hung waving, from some invisible censer, a diffusion of the scented 
breezes. Albums, and prints, and paintings, and cabinets of cedar-wood, 
together with the works of Chateaubriand and Lamartine, crowded the pret- 
tiest and most fanciful tables in the world. A large piano stood against the 
tapestry, and a beautiful harp filled a sort of oval recess between two of the 
door-like windows. Every object was multiplied with dazzling effect in 
tall pier glasses. The ceiling was figured and stuccoed. No carpet abated 
the cooluess of the floor, which was sprinkled every now and then with 
scented water. Two statues stood outside the door of the room; two busts 
faced you on entering; and between the pier-glasses were placed, in judi- 
cious lights, three large and perhaps valuable paintings. A small fountain 
spouted up in the centre of the apartment, and fell into a marble basin.— 
One of the paintings was said to be by Claude Lorraine, and was a sea side 
landscape. 

In order to enable an Englishman to enter rightly into the scenes we are 
about to describe, it is necessary to make a preliminary remark. In France 
there is less real liberty than in England; but all classes are more on a !e- 
vel. In England each subject enjoys an almost unrestricted privilege of act- 
ing and speaking according to his own good pleasure; but he never looks 
on himself as the natural associate of a person who does not indeed possess 
one whit more of political freedom, but who moves in a higher circle of so- 
ciety. In France people recoil from speaking in condemnatory | inguage ot 
the Government, unless tney feel prepared to make good their words by vio- 
lent measures ; but these restrictions press as heavily upon the high as upon 
the low, and in no way diminish the social equality of all classes. In Eng 
land, in spite of the freedom of the institutions, we find a strong feeling of 
veneration fur rank; and there is really no such thing as sociad equality. 
Political freedom destroys not amongst us the subordination of the various | 
classes, or the prescriptive order of society. The tradesman and the iun- 
keeper have as much right to their votes, and to their political freedom, as 
has the thorough-bred descendant of some old House, with thirty thousand 
a-year to support him in his position. 


| tends—nous entendons tout cela!’ 





ut that does not make the former J instance where t 
. Bae ba 
dear bimself as an equal towards the latter, or claim from society the same i tion. 


share of general observance and of external respect. In Frauce the politi- 
cal righ's are by no means se unrestricted or so extensive as in Englang; but 
the social equality is infinitely greater. ‘The community is thoroughly 
leavened with republicanism; and, however paradoxical it may sound, it 
will hardly be deniet,on mature reflection, that France is, beyond all com- 
parison, the mosi democratic country in Europe. Nothing is so hard to 
break down as a powerfui aristocracy; but, oace shattered, it takes centu 
ries to build it up again,—and tor this reason, that-its influence depends in 
part upon antiquity. The French Revolution could uot provide for the 
perpetuation of the spell of democracy ; but it provided against the speedy 
revival of the genius of aristocracy,—a work which must arise ou new 
foundations, and require centuries. [tis true the form of democracy has 
since been quelled by main force,—and by the dint of arms,—or, perhaps, 
we should rather say, by the commanding abilities of the Ciuzen King; 
bat it is equatly true that the spirit of aristocracy was killed, and has pot 
been revived, Hence the union in France of poiitical restriction, martial 
influence, and state supervision, with democratic sentiments and social 
equality, From opposite causes we have in England civil, not mili.ary 
sway,—political freedom, not social equality,—largs rights, but no level- 
ism. ‘The French are certainly all equal; but it is merely an equality of 
political restriction, 

The English preserve, undoubtedly, many distinctions in society, but few 
in rights, and this is, doubtless, as it should be,—for while one class is not 
a fit associate for every Other class, it may be as meritorious in its own 
Way, il may be as useful to the country, and as deserving of public liberty, 
and perhaps even of national weight. 

After this little digression, it will be easily understood that M Camard* 


daughiers were considered by themseives, and by the whole sucrounding 


of Provence had in their power to seek, or in their chances to win. 

Diuner passed off; and then I found myselt seated in the verandah, with 
Madame Camard and her three daughters. One of the latter spoke English 
remarkably well, though, of course, the accent was not equal to the diction. 


Lrish Melodies, with which she professed herself enchanted. 

‘ Do you preter Moore to Beranger ?’ said I, having observed an expur- 
gated copy of the latter lying on a spider-table in the drawing-room. I | 
spvke English, though I was quite as familiar with French. 

‘ As the poet of love,’ said Anne, ‘I infinitely prefer Moore; and inci- 
dentally as the poet of patriotisin also But for professed pieces of patriotism 
{ thisk no poet has been so happy as Beranger.’ 

She was evidenily pleased with my implied compliment of speaking 
English, 

* You have just pronounced my own opinion,’ cried I, enchanted at hear- 
ing my mother-tongue so deftly and so musically used by the tair Pro- 
vengale; ‘you have exactiy said what I think. And you ought to be a 
judge of love-poetry, fora double reason; in the first place you are a Pro- 
vengale, and you spring from the line, you live in the land, of the Trouba- 
dours; in the second place, one so capable of inspiring love ought to Know 
its language well.’ 

I observed an expression of exceeding pain pass over the features of Anne 
as I said this, [ was in a moment to learn the mystery. Ip the mean- 
time, however, and before telling the reader that touching little passage, | 
would remark that | know not whether [ should haye ventured to use so 
admiring a style turther north; but what in England sounds like compli 


looked on himself as fit society for any man, and that his three beautiful | 


country, among the most desirable alliances which the youths of that part | 


eal 


‘It is a mative of the soil,’ said { ; ‘and cures nostalgia of every sort 
whether that of country or of love.’ 

‘ What is literally the Lotus-tree of London ?’ 

‘lt is ambition,’ L replied ; * or rather it is not a noble or generous ambi- 
tion, butit 1s mammon worship, which is there so general, that even those 
whose natares Would the most recoil from the ignoble prastrations are 
borne down npon their fices by the crowd.’ 

Anne sighed, and remained for a lung time silen 

1 then entered into conversation with the other sisters, one of whom re- 
quested me to write some original English verses in her album. She ad- 
ded that she was studying English, and would soon understand the lines ; 
‘and we would fain,’ said she, ‘retain at your own hands some little me- 
mento of your s.jourp among us.’ 

‘ In the hope of, even for a day, prolonging your remembrance of me,’ I 
will joyfully comply.’ 7 

The subject of ny lines was thus afforded. One night, during my pas- 
sage from Algiers, [ had thrown myself on the deck, after having watched 
the glory of the setting sun, and before many minutes I was fast asleep. A 
singular dream, however, disturbed my s!umbers. An old Arab seemed to 
staud before me; we were both on the shores of Africa. A boat was wait- 
ing to carry me to the ship, but he, the Arab, wagned me to stay and to 
pursue in Algeria the destiny which awaited me. Then letting go a bird, 
which he held in his hand, and telling me that that bird was a type of some- 
thing, he bade me watch its flight. Up into the deep blue sky the bird 
went —- my eyes ached in following it. It grew smaller; it became 

? 


a mere speck; it would, thought], mount forever: it would fly through 
| that burning zenith 





As the creature was on the very point of vanishing, 
and as my eyes were strained to catch the last glimpse of its diminishing 
_ form, it suddenly dilated like a star, and became but fearfully distinct. Oat 
of their own action in that fierce sky, the wings of the flatterer must, it 
| should seem—have taken fire. The creature appeared burning in the midst 
of the heavens. 1 could hear the shrill scream of torture; and then the 
ambitious soarer fell at our feet, like a dropping star. Its plumage was 
blazing; it was clad in fire ; and upon its head there sat a crown of con- 


Her name was Anne, and, on account of her exceeding beauty, she went by | suming gold. ; 
the title of * Anne of Provence.’ She held in her hani a volume of Moore’s | * What does that mean?’ said I to the Arab. 


3efore he could reply, a loud shout of joy, ‘La France’ (a France!’ 
awoke me. Still, nothing could dispel the images of my strange dream. [ 
thought I could still see the quaintcld Arab waving me back to Algeria, 
and hear his wild tones of warning. When therefore Mademviselle Louise 
Camard requested me to write some original lines in her album, [ at once 
composed those which I here give, aud which may be termed— 


THE RECALL TO ALGERIA. 
Now, hurrah for the glare of the Sandy Fell,— 
Now, hurrah for the shock of war! 
You shall brave every danger of earth and hell 
Bat your name shall be known afar ! 


On, who can abandon the stern delights. 
That are found in the Berber Plain ? 

The rapture, the glee of its frequent fights,— 
The cross each to-morrow may gain ? 


The tremulous beam of the ambuscade, 
As it paints the palmetta gloom ? 
The ring of the rattling fusilade, 





ment, and even Jike love-making, is in Provenge the veriest banality. The| 
atmosphere itself makes love ia thai delicious jand, and the terms of admi- | 
ration have lost their force {rom perpetual and universal repetition. There- 

ture, the philosopnical wil take my language simply for what it is worth. 

Anne wag not likely, like some of our northern young ladies, to construe | 
every compliment tu a declaration cf attachment; she was too accustomed 
lo compliment; besides, ihis was not my first interview with the tair Pro- | 
vencale. | had been introduced to her betore going to Africa, and I was 
determined to stretch to the uttermost the privilege of an old acquaintance. 
In addition to all this, if more were needed, be it not forgotten that I was 
but a passing guest, who, on the morrow, would depart, never to return 
Chis melancholy little fact was known and understood, and while it added | 
an adventitious interestto what I might say, itcertainiy saved my words | 
from undue significance ; it entiled me to express freely iy admiration, | 
without any danger of being inisapprehendea, however much | might be | 
made welcome. 

Nevertheless, I frankly own that, had I not been speaking English to the 
only ove of the circle who understood that tongue, ana had we two not, in 
that sense, been alone in our conversation, | should perchance have been 
more northern in my expressions. Ofthis | am but half ce:tain; for, on 
the ove side, the sofi genius of Provengal French might have carried me 
with it more strongly than the presence of o'hers could have held me back , 
and, on the other, the stern brief spirit of English chilled me as much as 
the opportunity of the situation encouraged a warmer and more expansive 
tone. 














The other jadies were meantime occupied with [ know not what feminine 
embroideries, which enabled them to listen to the conversation. But they 
unders ood nothing save a phrase or two, on the recurrence of which every 
how and then they would Jook up, and, smiling, cry out, ‘Ah, ah!—J’en- 


Among other words which were in this way familiar to them was that of 
‘love,’ and whenever either Anne orl chanced to pronounce it, her youngest 
sister Amelie would exclaim, * Ah, maline,—vous parlez d’amour !’ 

Now though she said ‘maline’? not ‘ malin,’ and thus seemed to address 
her sister, and not me, ye. the litle rogue would look at myself with an 


arch and humorous smile, thus talking not ¢o, but certainly at, the English- 
man. 


‘I observe,’ said I, turning to the fly-leaf of the copy of Moore’s Melodies, | 
‘I observe here a name which astonishes me. It is that of one with whom | 
{ once was intimate, and with whoin I have since quarrelled.’ 

* Nay, nay,’ said Anne, ‘you mock me! 

‘Oa my word, [know well who he is,’ said I; ‘he has a small but inde- 
pendent income ; he is of old family; he is now, if I mistake not, in Lon- 
don, and most snrely he will yet be a distinguished man.’ 

‘He told me more than three years ago,’ said poor Anne, ‘ that—that—in 
fiue, that he would in @ few short months be at Marseilles, on his return 
from England, whither he was then departing; and we knew not even his 
address——nor do we know it now’ 

*I cannot say jor certain where he may at this moment be,’ replied I, 
beginning to suspect how the case stood, ‘but, you know, I depart to-mor- 
row, and if you will intrust me with any message for him, I wall faithfully 
deliver it on my arrival in England.’ 

* Will you give him this book, then,’ replied she, placing the copy of 
Moore in my hands, ‘and say simply that Anne would return it to him, 
with—with—with thanks,’ 

She arose while speaking the last words, and entered the room through | 
the casement. She was very pale; but L for one like paleness, and it en- 
hanced her beauty in my eyes. I thought, as she pushed aside the fig-leat 
curtain to make way tor herself, that I had never, in any country, seen, in 
figure or in face, a more lovely creature. 

‘And can it be,’ thought I, ‘that any man could have deserted and for- 
gotten so many and so unusual charms ?’ 

1 continued to myself, ‘I tou hope for a destiny in England; but in his 
place | would gladly abandon—at least I think.— Well, well !’ 

i arose; and then arose the sisters and Madame. We all re-entered the 
drawing-room, where we found Anne pale as alabaster, gazing on her harp, 
which she was carelessly touching. I approached and persuaded her to 
favour us with an air. Never befure had I really heard—though I had 
heard ita thousand times—Moore’s beautiful melody ‘She is far from the 
land!’ Never, never till then, had | heard it! It was literally harrowing 
in its intense despondency. | thought I beheld Melpomene before me; or 
rather some tenth Muse hitherto unknown, who united the qualities of Erato 
with those of her mcre solemn and sublime sister. 

*‘O, more than madman!’ exclaimed I, aloud andin English, when the 
song was ended. Anne, who was full of intuitive genias, turned abruptly 
towards me, and seizing the full drift of my ejaculation, perceived that | 
had all fathomed—all divined. We were indeed destined to but brief and 
slight intercourse; but we, at least, now understood each other and we 
were thenceforth friends, nay—may I not say it!—we were tacitly even 
confidanis. 

Anne questioned me much about England, and listened to my answers 
with intense attention 1 

[t would here interrupt myself to say, that I defy any, save one single 
person, to guess, from these reminiscences, of what family or of what pre 
cise place | am speaking; and if he guesses, if he alone feels and remem 
bers, then my task, so far from being frustrated, is crowned—it is ful 
filled. } 

After listening with profound interest to my account of the greatest 


te in the world, she abruptly asked, ‘ Does the Lotus-tree grow in Lou- 
on?’ 


* Names of persuns and places, | need hardly say, are chagge| in ever’ 


So 





Or the echoing cannon’s boom ! 


Then, bas the tempestuous drum no charm 
To arrest every martial ear? 

Or are you a prey to craven alarm, 
Is your heart overcome by fear ? 


How—how doth the gleam of the sword affect you ? 
And the whiz of the flying ball ? 

Does the far-flashiug fusilade deject you ? 
Do the groans of the brave who fall? 


Return, then, return to the Berber Plain, 
Once again, away to the war! 

An enamelled cross you shall quickly gain,— 
As effulgent as any star ! 


With the boom of the warlike drum we'll keep you, 
Like a bee that would soar away,— 

In an ocean of martial sounds we'll steep you, 
The live-long night and sultry day ! 


Then, hurrah for the glare of the Sandy Fell, 
‘Then, hurrah for the shock of war ! 

You must brave every danger of earth and hel! 
That your name may be Known afar ! 


My whele soul is in those lines,—though I be but the teller of an idle 
tale. . 
— 
THE WINE-PORTER’S GRAPHIC OPINION OF 
P NAPOLEON. 

Every visitor to Paris, the anique and fine capital of France, must have 
experienced in the summer day the hot sultry languid teeling which para- 
lyzes every effort towards activity, the jalousies shat closely in on ew ry 
side so as to secure a momentary cooling Lreath stolen from the arid sunny 
reflec ion from the opposite white and dazzling walls—-humanity, for the 
time, is steeped in lethargy—the yawn—the listless vacant stare, seem the 
only proofs of still existing life. 

In a burning hot summer day in the middle of June, while reclining, 
the servantentered the saloon and announced, * Monsieur Je Marchand de 
Vin! An elderly looking veteran stood before me, his upper garment off, 
his shirt sleeves wound up to the shoulders, displaying sinewy arms 
marked with several scars; and afier placing on the floor his two baskets 
of wine, he beld his little cap in one hand, while with the other he trailed 
out a han‘kerchief from the crown of the scanty head-gear, and rapidly 
rubbed down his straggling locks and forehead streaming with perspira- 
tion, 

‘ A broiling day, sir,’ said he,‘ and from my long march rather ‘atigu- 
ing.’ 

‘ Rest yourself, mon ami; sit down and be refreshed with a glass of 
your own wine.’ 

‘ With a world of pleasure, sir; [I could once stand the extreme of heat 
and cold with a light heart, but years of hard service break down the strong- 
est.’ e 

‘It I judge right, you are oneof the many that served under the glorious 
banners of the Empire Y 

‘Iam; these honoured scars will prove it. Atthe age of nineteen I was 
reared under the soaring wings of the eagles of Napoleon. 

‘Yes,’ said I,‘ he was the greatest man ofeither ancient or modern 
times,’ 

On hearing this, the eye and chest of the veteran seemed to expand, his 
speech and action became animated and rapid, while he fought his battles 
o’er again; bow they broke the centre and turned the flanks—how they 
filled the fosse with the bodies ofthe slain, making thus a path across to 
storm and enter the breach ; the groans of the dying, the frantic shriek of 
the assailants, the clang of arms, the shout of victory, all seemed to stand 
betore him during his vivid description of the carnage of the battle field. 
And while he was taking another sip of wine, with all the calculating 
feeling of my mercantile country,$I asked him if he received any pension 
for his wounds ? é 

‘ Pensions !’ ejaculated the suldier. ‘ No, Sir ; pensions are rare things 
in France. I had more than my reward ; | gained my !aurels in figt ting 
tor the lasting peace of my country, ‘ Vive la Glorre!—Vive la belle 
France!’ {[n my decline of life | can enter the Hopital des Invalids, amd 
here close my career surrounded by my o!d companions of war.’ 

The veteran paused, an expression of seriousness Came Over his weather- 
heaten countenance,—a look rarely traced on the ever varying face ofa 
Frenchman. He rose up, and with easy yet impressive gesture he point- 
ed his finger to the ceiling, while he spoke thus : ‘ Napoleon tollowed up a 
sublime creed, that man spoke thus, ‘ There is only me tho rules um 
heaven; there should he only one lo ru le upon the earth, Poinung his 
tinger downwards, he resumed his seat. ‘ Pe - 

1 have read many works written by men of eminence on the life ot this 
extraordinary man,—O' Meara, Bour ienne, Las Cases oir Walter Scott, 
and though last, not least, La Duchesse d’Abrantes ; but all these prodac- 
tions, Stirring as they are together, never conveyed to me the boundless am- 
bitious character of the Emperor Napoleon, as that which the few impres- 
sive words which the wine-porter delivered; therein was comprised the 
\lpha and Omega—the beginning ard the end of Napolecn’s aspiring and 

ing irresistible career. At his nod the thrones of the earth rose or crumbled 
ntodust—crowns became his footstool, his playthings, showing their insta- 
ility, their pomp and grandeur vanishing like a thing of yesterday. 

Under the lofiy dome of the Invalids there is now rearing the splendi 
parble tomb of Napoleon, covering the once restless frame of him who 








i¢ least pain could be givea to any one by the'r preser: | 


never let the world be at rest. The aged, shattered veteran daily, hourly, 
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doffs his bonnet while passing the resting-place of the honoured and glori- 
ous dead. 

I passed in front of the chapel, a sort of gilt latticed barricade protecting 
the rearing o1 the monument. Observed the slow step, then the bended knee, 
of an aged warrior ; gazed intently on his haggard features, and discover- 
ed the outline of the porteur de vin, who five years previously had brough: 
to me my wine, and gave to me tae true character of Napoleon le Grand ! 

>> 


INTERESTING MEMOIRS OF THE GALLANT CAP- 
TAIN MILLER, OF THE THESEUS. 


[ At the request of a relative of the distinguished officer just named, we 
reprint from an early number of the late New York Gazette, by which it 
had been copied from a London paper, the folluwing memoir. Capt. Mil- 
Jer was a native of New York, and born while these States were loyal pro- 
vinces of the British Empire.—Ed. Albion. ] 


The public having been much interested in the unfortunate termination 
of the short, but brilliant, career of the late Captain Ralph Willett Miller,* 
we have no doubt but it will be gratified by the following few particulars of 
his life we have been able to coliect. He was born in New-York the 24th 
of January, 1762, and was the only son of an American gentleman, who 
sacrificed the whole of his property to his zeal and steady attachment to loy- 
alty, and who still survives to deplore the irreparable loss he has sustained 
in such ason. Captain Miller was early sent to England for education, in 
the different Seminaries of Blackheath, Harrow, and the Royal Academy at 
Portsmouth, where, having completed his nautical studies, he went on board 
the Ardent in 1778, and sailed with Admiral Gambier for America. At this 
early period, his zea! and abilities were so conspicuous as to recommend 
him to the particular attention of the Admiral, who appointed him his Aid- 
de-camp, and frequently employed him in the flat-bottomed boats against 
the enemy, and in every active situation that occurred; the remainder of 
the last war he served in the West Indies and America alternately, where 
he volunteered tor every service in which advantage could arise to his 
country, or credit to Limself. In this part of his naval caréer, he was 
three times wounded. In the year 1781 he was appoinied to the rank of 
Lieutenant by Lord Rodney. 

At the commencement of the present war he sailed as Lieutenant of the 
Winiord Castle, with Admiral Colby, for the Mediterranean, in April, 
1793. On this station he was in all the active service on shore at Toulon, ; 
and more particularly at the destruction of the French ships on the evacua- 
tion of thai place. His zeal and enterprise to execute this important duty 
effeciually, was very near proving fatal to him, which was manifested by 
Sir Sidney Smith’s public letter on that occasion. The success of his anx- 
ious endeavours is also acknowledged by that officer. He was soon atter- 
Wwaids app inted to the Victory, by Lord Hood, the commander-in-chiet, 
and was actively employed in the boats, and on shore, at the reduction of 
St. Fiorenzo, Bastia, and Calvia, in Corsica. 

On the French fivet taking shelter in Courjeau Bay (June and July 1794) 
strongly fortified by the islands forming it, and the only passages into the 
said harbour, he proposed to Lord Hood, to set fire to them at that anchor- 
age. The Commander in Chief immediately appointed him, then 3d 
Lieutenant of the Viciory, 1o the command of the Pouletto, one of the 
French ships brought away from Toulon, with orders to fit her as a fire- 
ship tor that purpuse; to effect this hazardous enterprise, his utmost en- 
deavours were constanily exerted for more than six weeks; but the wind 
drawing off the land as the night came on, with frequent calms, frustrated 
his zealous and gallant effurts to enter the port. He attempted this object 
five times, and once got su near in as to receive the fire from the enemy’s 
batteries, and had actually entered the passage, when the wind failing, ren- 
dered his perseverance ineflectual, Alter these successive trials, the plan 
was abandoned as impracticable. 

He was in the general actions under the command of Lord Hotham the 
13th and 14th of March, 1794; his ship was primed ready to act, had an | 
Opportunity offered. 

He was promoted to the rank of Post Captain iu January 1796, and ap- 
pointed to the command ot the Mignonne, lying then at Corsica, in a State 
anfit for aciual seivice ; but by his great exertions she was removed to St. 
Fiolenzo. 

His exireme Zeal for the service being made known to Earl St. Vincent, 
then arrived on the above station as Commander in Chief, he was removed 
to a more active situation, by being appzinted to the command of the Unite, 


__ ye Atvion. 


ter, a beautiful girl of sixte en, entered one of those emporiums where ail 
the wonders of art seemed to be united. The owner of the shop, who was 
a German. not being able to make himself understood by his fair custom- 
ers, an Armenian youth who was present volunteered his services as a dra- 
goman. The ladies remained a long time making purchases, and at length 
retired, promising to return the next day to look after some other articles 
which they wanted. Pefure leaving, the younger lady, after thanking the 
lad who ha | acted as heir interpreter, begged that if he should not be other- 
wise occupied, he would do the same kind office for them when they came 
again. hey returned the next day, and also the following one, when they 
again had the assistance of ‘heir young interpreter. Upon the fourth day, 
however, the lad was absent, having gone to the country, where he was to 
pass some time with his friends, ‘This news seemed particularly to afflict 
the young lady, who, on her return home, refused a!l fuod, and taking to her 
bed became seriously ill. As she is an only child, and tenderly beloved by 
her parents, their grief became extreme when they found her growing gra- 
dually worse. A doctor was valied in, who soon discovered that the cause 
of her sickness was being separated from the young Armenian, for whom 
she had conceived a violent passiun. This was an afflicting discovery, for, 
by the Turkish law, when a Mussulman marries a Ghiaour both parties are 
punished by death. As the girl’s health continued to decline, her parents de- 
termined on a stratagem by which they hoped to be able to force the Arme- 
nian to become a Mussulman. The tather of the young lady went to the 
shop, where he made some purchases, which he begged should be sent to 
his house; and as he might have some further orders to give, that they 
should be brought there by the young Armenian who some days before in- 
terpreted for his wife and daughter. The owner of the shop being well ac- 
quainied with the lad, easily prevailed upon him to go to the residence of 
the Turk, where he was at once shown into the harem. Here he found the 
mother and daughter, surrounded by their female slaves. The latter in- 
stantly retired, and the lady of the house, calling to the love sick maiden, 
who, heedless of all around her, reclined like a drooping lily on her couch, 
pointed to the youth and said, “is not this he?’’ The splendid idleness in 
which the inmates of the Turkish harems dream away their time, whilst it 
enervates their minds, gives a fierce impetuosity to their passions. The 
girl soon roused from her drowsy melancholy, and seeing him who was the 
unconscious cause standing near her, sprang from where she lay, and, in 
atiempting to reach him, fell senseless to the ground. The youth, who is | 
not more than 1S years of age, dreadfully alarmed, tried to escape from the 
room, bui was held back by the mother. Restoratives were used, and the 
irl recovered. Eve ing passed and night came on, and the friends of the 
ad becoming alarmed at his absence, inquired of him from the master of the 
shop. The latter ins'antly went to the Turkish house, bat the servauts refus- 
ed to admithim. Being an Austrian subject, he the next day addresse1 a 
fetition to Count Sturmer, praying to have the boy restored to his friends. 
His Exceliency accordingly had the circumstance reported to the Turkish 
authorities, and the same day all the parties concerned were summoned be- 
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some charitable fund, and he also was assisted by some charitable persons, 
whilst he (complainant) procured his livelihood by ‘ scraping on the fiddle’ 
in the vicinity of St. Luke's, where he was frequently encouraged and as- 
sisted by the band of ‘ All Max.’ Having a taste for politics, he, Mr. Mon- 
tague, and Mr. Griffiths (who was also blind), todging in the same house, 
were in the habit of having the epem  td read to them, which frequently 
led to a discussion. On Saturday last Mrs. Griffiths again relieved the co- 
terie by reading to them, when they expatiated on the meri's of Sir Robert 
Peel and his efforts to pass the Corn-law Bill, and the r-law and other 
subjects were eloquentiy dilated upon. Complainant differed with defend- 
ant, who is a Scotchman, on some points, especially as regarded the poor 
law, and that of settlement. In the heat uf ‘ debate,’ complainant called de- 
fendant a ‘liar,’ and said he could not see a ‘ hole through a ladder,’ which 
30 incensed detendant that he swore he would ‘bat his head’ against the 
wall. From words they got to blows, and defendant gave complainant a 
black eve. 

Defendant said he had a wee airgument wee Hankey on the subjec o’ 
letics, won he met him wee abuse, said he wur a conetraductory , cantanke- 
rous fellow, called him adoom’d leeir, a scoondrel, and a’ that, and swared 
that he wa let my pood-ings oot o’ my booels wee a knife. More-tel mon 
coo’ na wee-stond sic longege and threats on feeling his digne-tee offended, 
he hot him on the een. 

The magistrate did not wish to punish a blind man. Defendant had acted 
wrong in giving the blow, and he advised them to be friendly and make it 
up; it was a pity that personsso heavily afflicted should quarrel and injure 
each other. Hecrdered defendant to pay the costs of the warrant (2s.), 
and bound him over in £10 to keep the peace, and ordered him to appear 
on a@ future day, whilst the warrant aad bs suspended over him. 


ANecpore or Apmirnat Horson.—In the first action in which Admiral 
Hopson (then a boy) was engaged, after fighting cheerfully for two hou 
he inquired of te sailors fur what they were contending; and un being tol 
that the action must last till the white rag at the top of the enemy’s mast 
was struck, replied, ‘Oh, if that’s all, 1 will see what I can do!’ At this 
moment the ships were engaged yard arm to yard-arm, and obscured in 
smoke ; aud our young hero, noticing this circumstance, determined to haul 
down the enemy’s flag, or die in the attemp!. Accordingly, he mounted the 
shrouds, walked across the main- yard, ee unperceived, gained that of the 
French admiral’s sip, when, ascending with agility tu the main. top gallant- 
mast-head, he struck the flag, and by that same route returned with it. The 
enemy’s flag having disappeared, the British tars shouted ‘Victory!’ by 
which the crew of the French ship were thrown iato confusion, and fled 
from their guns. The officers, surprised at the event, endeavoured to rally 
them ; but the English sailors seized the opportunity for boarding the ves- 
sel, and took her. At this juncture, young Hopson descended from the 
shrouds with the French flag, which he displayed ia triumph. He was im- 
mediately promoted to the quarter deck, went rapidly through the several 





fore the Seraskier. The father of the young lady, in auswer to a question 
from the Pacha, said that the boy had forced his way into the harem, that he 
had remained there some time in company with his wife and daughter, and | 
that he had in consequence refused to give him up tothe owner ot the shop, 
His daughter, however, who had not for one moment lost sight of her lover, 
here came forward and declared that she alone was culpable, that it was at 
her instance that the young Ghiaour kad been introduced into tlfe harem, 
that she was determined to marry him, and that if he retused to become a 
Mussulman, she would renounce her religion and em race Christianity, 
And here she wept. The Seraskier, after baving heard the whole of the 
case, said that it was of sv peculiar a nature that he would refer it to the 
decision of the Sultan. His Highness has not yet given his opinion. The 
triends of the buy have solicited Sir S. Canning to use his influence to save 
his life, which by the circumstance has been forfeited to the Turkish law.’ 
—London paper. 


{ 





SHiscellaneous. 


DEEP WELLS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
At the last meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers (Sir J. Rennie 
in the chair), an importautand interesting paper was read by Mr. F. Braith- 
waite, on the effect of the deep wells of the metropolis on the supply of 
water in the London Basin. 
The object of this paper was to direct attention to the fact, that the nume- 





and dispatched on a confidential service to the Adriatic, which he contin- 
aed to execule until the evacuatiun of Corsica, when it became necessary 
to recal him from that important station, to join the fleet ; soon after which | 
he was appointed to the command of the Captain, bearing Lurd Nelson’s 

broad-pendant, which ship bad a very distinguished share in the memo- } 
rable action of the 13:h of Feb. 1797. Captain Miller’s merits, on this oc- | 
casion, have been very handsomely acknowledged by the Commodore, and 

the Commander in Chief. | 

At the blockade of Cadiz, he was frequently employed in the boats to | 
oppose the attack of the gun boats belonging to the enemy; and, in one of | 
those engagements, after having subdued his opponent, of superior force, 
was succeseful in saving Lord Nelson, who was in his own boat hard press- 
ed by the enemy, aud, by his assistance, captured the assailants; he was 
also employed in placing the bomb véssels, whenever such service was 
necessary. He was removed to the Theseus with Lord Nelson. On the 
expedition against Teneriffe, at storming the town of Satta Cruz, he was 
the first who entered the enemy’s works at the Mole, and in forcing his way 
into the town to join the other parties, after having driven the enemy from 
those works, he narrowly escaped, his clothes being torn, and bimselt much | 
bruised and cut by the stunes which the enemy’s shot threw oyer him. On 
Lord Nelson’s return to Evgland, he continued in the command of the The- 
seus, and was employed, as before, in the blockade and bombarcmeut ot 
Cadiz, and was twice engaged with the enemy’s gun-boats, in Gibraltai 
Bay. 

He was appointed one of the squadron to reinforce Lord Nelson when 
the French fleet, with Buonaparie’s army, went up the Mediterranean. 
Ai the battle of the Nile, the 1st and 24 of August, 1798, he was engaged 
with the van ships of the enemy until they were subdued, when he took a | 
second anchorage in the rear, and assisted at their capture; and afterwards, 
more particularly, in the capture uf the Tonpant. In the course of thisac- 
tion he was wounded in the face. His was one of the ships having charge 
of the prizes to Lisbon, and was removed from that situation at the particu- 
lar request of Sydney Smith, and ordered by Earl St Vincent to foliuw that 
officer up the Mediterranean He was dispatched by Sir Sydney Smith to 
Acre, four daye previous to his own arrival there, to consult with, and assist 
Gezhar Pacha, in putting the place in the best state of defence to resist ihe 
attacks of Buonaparte, who was then advancing to the siege, and was in 
treaty for the surrender of the garrison, at the moment of Capt. Miller’s ar- 
rival there, which, with the assurance of further support from Sir Sydney 
Smith, at once determined Gezhar Pacha to defend the place to the utinost. 
During the siege ot Acre he was directed to command the naval force, 
while Sir Syduey was carrying on the operations on sbore, and contributed 
much to defeat the atiacks of the enemy. [le was frequently landed, to 
act on shore in concert with Sir Sydney Smith. On the 13th of May he 
was dispatched to intercept a squadrvn of French frigates, that bad sailed 
from Alexandria to Joppa, with ammunition and stores for Buonaparte ; in 
performing this service he was unforiunately killed by the bursting of some 
shells on board the Theseus. 

This melancholy event deprived his country of an officer, unrivalled in 
professional knowledge and active zeal for the service in which he so often 
and eminently had distinguished himself. In private life, it may traly be 
said of him, that he was the nearest possible to human perfection. 

He has left a widow and two daughters, one of eight, the other seven, 
years of age, to lament the loss of an incomparable husband and father, en- 
nobled by the most exalted private worth and public heroism, 





* He was the cousin of the late T. Blackburn Miller of New York, lately 
deceased. 


— 
A ROMANTIC LOVE TALE. 


A letter just received from Constantinople contains the following roman- 
tic story :— 
. An incident of a rather romantic nature affords at this moment an agree. 
able excitement to the gossips of Pera. Of late years it has been the fashion 
ot the rich Turks of Constaninople, especially the ladies, to lounge through 
Friday in visiting shops and places oi public resort on the Frank side ot the 
Golden Horn. This 1s a busy day for the traders of Pera and Galata. All those 
wonderful toys that five years ago bad excited the admiration of the jave- 
niles of London and Paris, here command the extravagant delight of the 
turbaned and fezz-d children of a larger growth. The cunningest litle 
- og aud marvellous peierines are hung up coquettishly in the window of 
e French dress-maker to astonish the ladies, and there are plethoric 
Watches, that \ick in a very loud and important manner, and that strike the 
hour with a jerking impatience, and satin cravais worked in coloars that 
would shatter the optic nerves of a timid man, and shining boots, and canes 
that you can tie a Kat upon, with thousands of other extraordinary things. 


| the labours of the Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck, who had demonstrated by a long 


rous deep wells sunk in and near the metropolis were gradually draining 
the chalk basin, and that every additional well had the effect ot diminishing | 
the water level in all the wells already existing. As a proof of this fact it 
was stated, that in a well at Combe’s brewery, sunk 20 years ago, the 
water rose at the time to within 7U feet of the surface, but that it now only 
rose to within 120 feet. From this and other instances it was argued that 
the supply of water was rapidly decreasing, aud this was attributed as well 
to the improved under drainage of its lands, which received the falling 
rain, as to the increased demand upon the springs. The deep springs, there- 
fore, were shown not to be inexhaustible, and that obtaining water from 
them was a'tended with considerable expense and uncertainty. It was 
argued thence that it was necessary to consider very carefully any attempts 
for obtaining a considerable supply of water by means of wells, from the | 
chalk of the London Basia. A remarkable fact also showing in One of the | 
tables was, that on the 5tb of April, 1832, there occurred a sudden depres- 
sion of 18 feet of the springs, which iasted fur half an hour, at the end of 
which time, 13 feet of the 18 were regained. In the discussion which ensued 
the Dean of Westminster alluded succinctly to the proposed speculation for 
supplying the metropolis with water from the river Colne, and described 


continued series of meusurements of the water in the chalk hills of Hert- 
fordshire, that all the water tak:n from that nesghbourhood would have 
been abstracted from the supplies of the river Colne, and would have 
teenched upon the water-rights of the mill owners; he alluded also to the 
rain gauge experiments of Mr. J. Dickenson, who, during many years, had 
found arithmetical evidence that the quantity of summer water in the Colne 
varied with the quantity of rain in the preceding winter, and he regulated 
his contracts for paper to be manufactured ia the sammer and autumn, by | 
the quantity of water shown in his winter rain gauge. He then treated 
briefly the general subject of Artesian wells, the increased temperature oi 
the water in the exact ratio of the depth, the sympathy between the de- 
pression of the water in the various wells throughout an extensive chaik 
district, proving the identity of origin of the supplies; as the number of 
deep wells was therefore constantly increasing, the extra pumpiug upon 
one of them necessarily affected all within a certain distance around it. 


SONG: THE WILD ROSE. 


Wild rose, whence art thou—wherefore here ? 
Thy beart is far too bright, 
Thy snag is not to linger near 
The dazzling human sight ; 
Go far away insome fair glen 
Where Zephyrs love-tunes kno w— 
Go baste away from haunts of men, 
Ere faded be thy brow. 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away ! 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away ! 


Yet still it linger’d, trusting rose ! 
It linger’d midst the rest, 
Each night so calmly in repose 
It nestled on earth's breast : 
And fondly heaving one sweet sigh, 
It dreamt of beauty’s fame ; 
And dreamt poor thing, with downcast eye, 
The wild rose was the same. 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, baste away ! 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away ! 


One morn it felt a drowsy care, 
Its beauteous leaves were dim, 
It sigh’d amidst its foliage fair, 
“ T think, I think of him.” 
One night ’twas sad, and spake again, 
«1 feel a pang within: : 
I care no more for pleasure’s strain, 
I die, I die for him.” 
Wild rose, ’tis Jove - oh, haste away ! 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away ! 
Rose Exvcen Henpriks. 


BLIND POLITICIANS. 
At Clerkenwell Police Court, James Montague, a blind pensioner, was 
ae by Isaac Hinkey, a blind fiddler, with having violently assaulted 
im. 
The complainant, an elderly man, whose left eye was blackened and 





On Friday last, a Turkish lady of high rank, accompanied by her daugh- 


wollen, deposed, in a broad frish brogue, that he er in Golden lane, 
St. Luke's. Defendant, he said, was in the receipt of £16 a year from 


| first offer of them to the British Museum. 


ranks of the service, and proved one of its most distinguished ornaments.— 
Lynn Advertiser. 


A gentleman boasted that he had drunk two, three, or four bottles of 
wine every day for fify years, and that be was as hale and hearty as ever. 
‘ Pray,’ remarked a bystander, ‘where are your boon companions ?’ ‘ Ah, 
he quickly replied , ‘ tha’s another affair; if the truth may be told, 7 have 
buried three entire generations of them!” 

A Jearned doctor, referring to tight lacing, avers that it is a public benefit, 
inasmuch as it kills all the ioolish girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow 
up to be women. 

‘Les Agsens ont TONJoURS Fort.“—An inhabitant of Corfu, who recent- 
ly returned from Spitzbergen, after an absence ot twenty-eight years, found 
his wile in good health, but the widow of three husbands ! 

A Nove. Newsparer Carriex.—at the present time a little black bull- 
headed terrier, belonging to Mr. Powell, carpet manufacturer, of the Cross, 
comes to Deighton’s library every evenivg of publication of the Journal, 
without an sttendant, and fetches the paper, which it conveys with pnnc- 
tuality and dispatch to its master. If the publication has not commenced it 
will leave the premises and return; add on one or two occasions has uufor- 
tunately dropped th paper in the street, when it immediately started back 
to the shop, and wvuuld not leave until furnished with a second copy.— 
Worcester Journal, [This will do to add to the Serap-bvok on Natural 
History. ] 

Junius’s Manuscripts.—We understand that the collection of the Junius 
mss., in the possession of the descendant of the printer of The Public Adver- 
tiser, is now in the hands of Messrs Payne and Fuss, who bave made the 
Besides the private letters to 
Henry Sampson Woodlall, there are proof-sheets ot the original 8 vo. edi- 
tion of the letters, with the author’s ms. notes, already printed ; but yet 
here, perhaps, the careful collector will find the clue to one of the literary 
and political enigmas of the last century. There is a copy of verses, too, on 
the Duke of Grafton and bis mistress, Nancy Parsons, racy and vigorous, 
but too broad to see the light in print, but which would argue thatthe 
Great Libeller, a master in prose, could also wield the pen with effect in 
verse, 

The father of Major-General Littler, kept a grocer’s shop, at Nantwich, 
in which town the late Lord Kenyon served his articles to an attorney. 

Tue Warer-wacrait.—We copy the following psragraph from a Scotch 
paper for the special instruction of our youtnt ul readers :—* A very interest- 
ing fact in natural history has taken place at Ferryficld, a passage on the 
Tay. Sometime ago, a pair of ‘ water-wagtails’ built their nest under the 
tow of the ferry boal, in which may be seen at preseai four young ones, 
attended by the female with the greatest care, notwithstanding the bustle and 
noise of the passengers crossing aud reciossing the ferry. if the male bird 
arrives with food for his mate when the boat is on the passage, he follows 
and perches on the nest, and feeds her without the least appearance ot fear, 
Mr. Baird, the tacksman of the terry, has given orders that they be as little 
molested as possible.’ 

Anrcoore or Louis Pmitippe —While the King was stopping to 
change horses at Essonne, on his way back trom Funtainbleau, on eld- 
erly woman, rushing through the escort at the risk of being trodden to death 
by the horses, reached the door of the royal carriage, and, being seen by his 
Majesty, presented to him a small piece of paper, which te received. Tne 
carriage immediately afierwards drove on, but a very short time had 
elapsed beture ao orderly officer returned, and delivered to M. Callion, 
sub-prefect uf Corbeil, who had been in waiting fur the King, the poor 
woman’s petition, in which were several pieces of gold, which were imme- 
diately delivered overto her. The petition stated that she was a travelling 
pediar, who had fallen sick at a public house, and incurred a debt of Sfr., 
which she cvuld not pay, and as a guasantee for which the publican had de- 
tained her dog, who was her only companion and friend. The fact was 
she owed the publican i8fr, but she had 10ir. in her purse, and she could 
not, she said, deceive the King »y asking for more than she actually wanted 
to pay her debt. It is gratitying to add that the sub-prefect of Corbeil 
ascertained that the woian bore an excellent character.—Galignani. 

Miniature Newsparers.—We have seen a copy of what we believe to 
be the Smallest newspaper iu the country. Itis named the Pittenweem Re- 
gister, and consists of a single slip, about thirteen inches long, and the 
breadth of a newspaper colurn, coniaining ten small paragraphs connected 
with the locality in which it is printed The object of the publication is 
to furnish the inhabitants of Pitieuweem and its vicinity with a brief ac- 
count of the various incidents that occur in the district, for the purpose of 
transmitting these to friends or natives of thy town who may be residing at 
a distance, without the labour of writing them in detail in a letter. It is 
published weekly, and has now been in existence for more than a year.— 
Scotsman. 


Mr. Wilson will give his last Scottish entertainment in Store Street, on 
Monday, when, in aidition to several of his most popular songs, he wil 
sing Attwood’s ‘ Soldier’s Dream,’ and recite Burns’ poem * Tam O'Shanter; 
and Mr. Land will perform a tantasia on the pianoforte, taking for his sub- 
jects several favourite Scoitish melodies. 

Mr. Samuel Lover intends to pay brother Jonethan a visit in the autumn 
having received several pressing invitations trom his countrymen residing in 
the new world, who are anxious to witness his ‘ Irish Evenings. 

When the Opera closes, Madame Grisi and Mario, with Mr John Par- 
ry, will take a tour through the provinces for a muuth, and Madame Cas. 
tellan, Marras, and Fornasari, will pay Ireland and Sco'land a visitin the 
autumn; the former party, with Benedict, made a most successful tour last 
autumn, concluding at Brighton, on the 27th of September. 

Persiani, Salvi, Ronconi, and Marini have met with such aw 
success at Madrid, that the Q1een has preferred a personal request to M. 
Salamanca that he would engage them for his new theatre, L Orient, which 
is to open in April next, : 

Mdlie Plessy (Mdme Arnould) is now at Brussels, where she has signed 
an agreement to perform 12 times next June. ' 

Forty Smyrna mountaineers are singing at Constantinople, and there ix a 
talk of their coming to England, to rival the Exbropiaa serenaders. 

When Jenny Lind took her farewell at Vienna tn ‘ La Sonnambula,’ it 
was remarked that Fanny E:lsler threw the first complimentary bouquet to 
the charming vocalist. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF. 


A BILL REDUCING THE DUTY ON IMPORTS, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That trom and after the first day 
of December nex', in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the 
articles hereinafter mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt oo 
duty, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on the goods, wares, an 
merchandize herein pac qpiectnges eee af wey for, imported from foreign 
countries, the fullowiug rates of duty—that is to say : 

On goods, wares, po | nang mentioned in schedule A, a duty of 

hundred per centum ad valorem. : 
“On goods, wert, and merchandise mentioned in schedule I, a duty of 
ort r cent. : 
" Gn quel ag lee merchandise mentioned in schedule B, a duty of 
irty per centum ad valorem, } 
” On Snot, wares, Sn Henesnensees mentioned in schedule C, a duty of 
ty five per centum ad valorem. 
ery, wares, - a mentioned in schedule D, a duty of 
ty per contum ad valorem, : t 
a cael, wares, - aeenaatiee mentioned in schedule E, a duty of 
er cenitum ad valorem. ; 
Affcen soit, hPa and merchandise mentioned in schedule F, a daty of ten 
tum ad valorem. 
PO goods. wares, cw merchandise mentioned in schedule G, a duty of 
tum ad valorem. 
Oe aad be it further enacted, That, from and after the first day of De- 
cember next, the goods, wares, and merchandise mentivned in schedule H, 
shall be exempt from daty. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and after the first day of De- 
cember next, there shall be levied, collected, and paid on all goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported trom foreign countries, and not specially provi- 
ded for in this act, adoty of twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Sxc. 4. And be it further enacted, That in all cases in which the invoice 
or entry shall net contain the weight or quantity or measure of goods, wares, 
or merchandise now weighed or teasured or gauged, the same shall be 
weighed, gauged or measured at the expense of the owner or consignee. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and after the first day of 
December next, in heu of the bounty heretofore anthorized by law to be paid 
on the exportation of pickled fish of the fisheries of the United States, there 
shall be allowed on the exportation thereof, if cured with foreign salt, a 
drawback equal in amount to the duty paid on the salt, and no more, to be 
ascertained under such segulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all goods, wares and merchan 
dise imported after we passage of this act, and which may be in the public 
stores on the second day uf December next, shall be subject to no other daty 
upon the entry thereof than if the same were imported respectively afier 
that day. 

Sec. 7. And be tt further enacted, That the twelfth section of the act en- 
titled ‘ An act to provide revenue from imports, and to change and modify 
existing laws imposing duties on imports, and for other purposes, approved 
August thirty, eighteen hundred and furty-two, shall be, and the same is 
hereby, so far moditied, that all goods imported this side the Cape of Good 
Hope or —— Horn may remain in the public stores for the space of one 
year, instead of the term of sixty days prescribed in the said section ; and 
that all goods imported from beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, 
may remain in the public stores one year instead ofthe term of ninety days 
prescribed in the same section 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for the owner, 
consignee or agent of imports which have been actually purchased on entry 
of the same, to make such addition in the entry to the cost or value in the 
invoice, aS in his opinion may raise the same to the true market value ol 
such imports in the principal markets of the country whence the importation 
sball have been made, or in which the goods imported shall have been ori- 
givally maoufactared or produced, as the case may be ; and to add thereto 
all costs and charges which, under existing laws, would form part of the 
trae value atthe port where the same may be entered, upon which the du 
ties should be assessed. Aud it shall be the duty of the collector within 
whose district the same may be imported or entered to cause the dutiable 
value of such imports to be appraised, estimated and ascer aired in accord- 
ance with wel (taney of existing laws ; and if the appraised value there- 
of ehallexceed by ten per centum or more the value so declared in the en- 
try, then, in addition to the duties imposed by law on the same, there shall 
be levied, collected and paid, a duty of twenty per centum ad valorem on 
such appraised value ; Provided, nevertheless, That under no such circum- 
stances shall the duty be assessed upon un amount !ess than the invoice 
value ; any luw of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Bec. 9 And be it further enacted, That the Deputies of any Collector, 
Naval Officer, or Surveyor, and the Clerks employed by any Collector, 
Naval Officer, Surveyor or Appraiser, who are not by existing laws re- 
quired to be swom, shall, before eutering upon their respective duties, or, if 
already employed, before continuing in the discharge thereof, take and sub- 
scribe ap Oath or affirmation faithfully and diligently to perform such da- 
ties, and to use their best endeavours to prevent and detect frauds upon the 
revenue of the United States ; which oaths or affirmation shall be admin- 
istered by the Collector of the port or district where the said Deputies or 
Clerks may be employed, and shall be of a form to be prescribed by the Se- 
exetary of tbe Treasury. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That no officer or other person con- 
nected with the Navy of the United States sball, under any pretence, im- 
port in any ship or vesse] of the United States any goods, wares or mer- 
chandise liable to the payment of any duty. 

Sec. Il. And be it further enacted, That all acts, and parts of acts repug- 
nant to the provisivns of this act be, and the same are hereby repealed. 

SCHEDULE A. 

Brandy and other spirits, distilled from grain, or other materials ; cor- 
dials, absynthe, arrack, curacoa, kirschenwasser, liqueurs, maraschino, ra- 
tafia, and all other spirituuus beverages of a similar character. 

SCHEDULE I. 

Alabaster and spar ornaments ; almonds, anchovies, and all other fish pre- 
served in oil ; camphor refined ; cassia ; cloves ; composition tops for tables, 
or other articles of furniture; comfits,sweetmeats, or fruit preserved in sugar, 
brandy and molasses; currants; dates, figs, ginger root, dried or green; glass 
ent, mace ; manufactures of cedar wood ; granadilla; ebony, mahogany, rose- 
wood and satin wood ; nutmegs ; pimento ; prepared vegetables, meats 
poultry and game sealed and enclosed in cases, or otherwise; prunes ; 
raisins ; scaglio tops tor tables, and other articles of furniture ; cigars, snutt, 
paper cigars and all other manufactures of tobacco ; wines, Burgundy, 

aropague, claret, Madeira, port, sherry, add all other wines and imitatiuns 
of wines. 

’ SCHEDULE B. 

Argentine, alabatta, or German silver, manufactured or unmanufactured ; 
aie, beer, and porter in casks or bottles; articles embroidered with gold, 
silver, or other metal; articles worn by men, women, or children, of what- 
ever material composed, made up, or made wholly or in part, by hand ; 
asses’ skins ; balsams, cosmetics, essences, extracts, pastes, perfumes, and 
tinctures, used either fur the toilet or fur medicinal purposes ; baskets, and 
all other articles composed of grass, osier, palmleaf, straw, whalebone, or 
willow, not otherwise provided tor; bay rum; beads, of amber, composi- 
tion or wax, and all other beads ; benzvoates; bologna sausages; bracelets, 
braids, chains, curls, or ringlets, composed of hanr, or of which hair is a com- 
ponent part; braces, saspeuders, webbing or other fabrics, composed wholly 
or in part of India rubber, not otherwise provided for; brooms and brushes 
of all kinds; cameos. real and imitation, and mosaic, real and imitation, 
when set in guld, silver or other metal; canes and sticks for walking, 
finished or unfinished ; capers, pickles and sauces of all kinds, not other- 
wise provided tur; fire crackers ; flats. braids, plats, spartere and willow 
squares used for making hats or bonnets ; glass tamblers, plain, moulded or 
pressed, nut cut or printed ; hats and bonnets for men, women and children, 
composed of straw, satin straw, chip grass, palm leat, willow, or avy other 
vegetable substance, or of hair, whalebone, or other material, not other- 
wise provided for; caps, hats, muffs and tippets of far, and ali other mana- 
dactures of tur, or which tur shall be acomponent material; caps, gloves, 
leggings, mits, socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, and ail similar 
articles made on frames, woru by men, women or children, and not other 
wise provided for; card cases, pocket-books, shell boxes, souvenirs. and 
all similar articles, of whatever material composed ; carpets, carpeting, 
hearth rugs, bedsides, and other portions of carpeting, being either 
Aubusson, Brusseis, ingrain, Saxony, Turkey, Venetian, Wilion, or any 
other similar fabric; carriages and parts of carriages; cayenne pepper ; 
cheese ; ciunamoa; clocks and parts of clocks; clothing, ready made, and 
weating apparel! of every description, of whatever material composed, made 














turer; coach and harness furniture of all kinds; coal; coke and culm of 
coal; combs of all kinds; compositions of glass or paste, when set; confec- 
tionery of all kinds, not otherwise provided tor ; coral, cut or manufactured ; 
cotton cords, gimps and galoons; court plaster; crayons of all kinds; 
diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and other precious stones, and imitations 
of precious stones, when set in gold, silver or other metal ; dolls and toys 
of all kinds; epaulets, galoons, laces, knots, stars tassels, tresses, and wings 
of guld, silver, or other metal; fans and screens of every description, of 
whatever material composed ; feathers and flowers, artificial or ornamental, 
and parts thereof, of whatever material composed; frames and sticks for 
umbrellas, parasols and sunshades, finished or unfinished ; furniture, cabi 
net and household; ginger, ground; grapes; gum benzvin or benjamin; 
hair pencils ; hat bodies of cotton ; hemp, unmanafactured ; honey ; human 
hair, cleansed or prepared for use; ink and ink powder; iron, in bars, 
blooms, bolts, loops, pigs, rods, slabs, or other form, not otherwise provid- 
ed for ; castings of iron ; old or scrap iron; vessels ot cast iron; japanned 
ware of all kinds, not otherwise provided for; jewelry, real or imitation ; 
jet and manufactures of jet, and imitations thereof; lead pencils; macea- 
rovi, vermicelli, gelatina, jellies, and all similar preparations; manufactures 
of the bark of the cork tree, except corks; manufactures of bone, shell, 
horn, pearl, ivory or vegetable ivory ; manufactures, articles, vessels, and 
wares, not otherwise provided iur, of brass; copper, gold, iron, lead, pew- 
ter, platina, silver, tin, or other metals, or of which ei'her of those met« Is or 
any other metal shall be the component material or chief value: manufac- 
tures of cotton, linen, silk, wool, or worsted, if embroidered or tambored in 
the loom or otherwise, by machinery, or with the needle, or other process ; 
manufacwured articies, vessels and wares otf glass, or of which glass shail 
be a component material, not otherwise provided for; coloured, stained, or 
painted glass ; glass crystals for watches; glasses or pebbles for spectacles; 
paintings on glass, porcelain glass; manufactures and articles of leather, or 
of which leather shall be a component part, not otherwise provided for; 
manufactures and articles of marble, marble paving tiles, and all other 
marble more advanced in manufacture than in slabs or blocks in the rough ; 
mabDulactures of paper, or of which paper is a component material, not 
otherwise provided for; manufactures, articles and wares of papier maché; 
manutactures of wood, or of which wood is a component part, not other 
wise provided for; manufactures of wood, or of which wood skall be the 
component material of chief value, not otherwise provided for; medicinal 
preparations, not otherwise provided tor; metallic pens; mineral waters ; 
molasses ; muskets, rifles, and other fire arms; nuts, not otherwise provid- 
ed for; oil-cloth of every description, of whatever material composed ; 
ochre and ochry earths used in the composition of painters’ colours ; whether 
dry or ground in oil; oils, volatile, essential or expressec, and not other- 
wise provided tor; olive oil, in casks, other than salad oil; olive saad oil, 
and all other olive oil not otherwise provided tor; olives ; paper, antiquati- 
an, demy, Crawing, elephant, foolscap, imperial, letter, and all other paper 
not o:herwise provided for; paper buxes and al! other fancy boxes; paper 
envelopes; parasols and sunshedes; parchment; pepper; plated and gilt 
ware of all kinis; playing cards; plums; potatoes; red chalk and pencils; 
saddlery of all kinds, not o'herwixe provided fur ; salmon preserved ; sew- 
iog silk, in the gum or purified, shoes c.mposed wholly of India rubber; 
sealing wax; silk twist and silk composed of si!k and mohair ; sidearms ot 
every description; silver plated metal, in sheets or other form, scap, 
Casule, perfumed, Windsor, and all other kinds; sugar of all kinds ; 
tobacco, unmanutactnied; syrup of sugar; twines and pack thread, o1 
whatever material composed; umbrellas; velluu; vinegar; wafers ; water 
colours; fire-wood and wood unmanoufactured, not otherwise provided for ; 
wool, unmanufactured. 
SCHEDULE Cc. 

Buttons and button moulds, of all kinds; borax or tinctal; Burgundy 
pitch; calomel, and all other mercurial preparations; camphor, crade; 
feather beds, feathers for beds, and downs of all kinds; floss silks; grass 
cloth; hair cloth ; hair-seating, and all other manufactures of hair not other- 
wise provided for ; jute, Sisal grass, coir, and other vegetable substances not 
otherwise provided for; beizes, bockings, flannels aud fluor cloths, of wha'- 
ever material composed, not otherwise provided for; cables or cordage, 
tarred or untarred ; cutton laces ; cotton insertings, cotion trimming laces, 
cotton laces and braids; manufactures composed wholly of cotton, not other- 
wise provided for ; manufactures of goat’s bair and mohair, or of which goat’s 
hair or mohair shall be a component material, not otherwise provided for ; 
matting, Chinese, and other floor-matiing and mats made of flags, jute, or 
grass; manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be a component material, 
not other wise provided for; manufactures of worsted, or of which worsied 
shall be a component material, not otherwise provided for; slates, other 
than roofing slates; woollen and worsted yarn. 

SCHEDULE D. 

Acids, acetic, acetous, benzvic, boracic, chromic, citric, muriatic, white 
and yellow, nitric, pyroligneous and tartaric, and all other acids of every 
description. used for chemical or medicinal purposes, or for manutacturing, 
or in the fine arts, not otherwise provided for; Angora, Thibet, and other 

oat’s hair or mohair unmanufactured ; cedar wood, ebony, granadilla, ma- 
Legeny, rosewood, and satin wood, unmanufactured ; cream of tartar; ex- 
tract of indigo; extracts and decoctions of logwoods and other dyewoods 
not otherwise provided for; extracts of madder; flaxseed; green turtle; 
gunny cloth; alum; amber; ambergris; aniseed ; anima! carbun ; antimony, 
crude and regulus of; arrow root; articles not in a crude state, used in dye- 
ing or tanning, not otherwise provided for; asalw'ida; bacon; bananas ; 
barley ; beef; beeswax; berries, vegetables, flowers and barks, not other 
wise provided for; bismuth; bitter apples; blankets of all kinds; biank 
books, bound or unbound; blue or Roman vitriol, or sulphate of copper ; 
boards, planks, staves, lath, scantling, spars, hewn and sawed timber, tim- 
ber to be used in building wharves; bronze liquor ; iron liquor; lac spirits 
manna; marble in the rough slab or block, unmanufactured; Dutch and 
bronze metal iu leaf; needles of all kinds for sewiug, darning, or knitiing ; 
ozier or willow prepared for basket makers’ use ; pawing stones ; paving and 
roofing tiles and bricks; boucho leaves; breccia; bronze powder; butter ; 
cadmium ; calamine ; cantharides; caps, gloves, leggings, mits, socks, stuck- 
ings, wove shirts, aud drawers, made on frames, composed wholly ot cot - 
ton, worn by men, women and children; cassia buds; castor oil ; castoream; 
checolate ; chromate of lead ; chromate, bichromate, hydrivdate, and prussi 
ate of potash ; cobalt; cocoanuts; coculus indicus ; copperas or green vitriol, 
or sulphate of iron ; copper rods, bolts, nails and spikes; copper bottoms ; 
plaster of Paris when ground ; quicksilver; saffron and saffron cake ; sepia; 
steel, all than otherwise provided fur; copper in sheets or plates, cailed 
braziers’ copper, and other sheets of copper not otherwise provided tor ; 
cubebs; dried pulp ; emery; ether ; felspar; fig blue; fish, foreign, whether 
fresh, smoked, salted, dried,or pickled, not otherwise provided for; fish glue or 
isinglass; fish skins; flour of sulphur; Frankfort black, French chalk; fruit, 
green or ripe, not otherwise provided for;}fulminates, or fu minating powders; 
furs dressed on the skin, gamboge; glue; gunpowder, wair, curied, moss, 
sea-weed, and all other vegetable substances used fur beds or mattresses ; 
hams; hats of wool; bat bodies, made of wool, or of which wool shall be 
a component material of chief value ; batters’ plush, composed of silk and 
cotton, but of which cotton is the component material of chief value ; 
hempseed or linseed, and rapeseed oil, and all other oils used in painting ; 
Indian corn and corn meal; ipecacuanha; iridium; itis or orris root; 
ivory or bone black; jalaps; juviper berries; lac sulphur; lampb'ack ; 
lard; leather, tanned, bend or sule; leather, upper of all kiods; lead, in 
pigs, bers or sheets; leaden pipes ; leaien shot; leeches ; linens of all kinds ; 
liqnotice paste, jaice or root, lilharge; mal! ; manganese; manufactures of 
flax, not otherwise provided for; mavufactures of hemp, not other- 
wise provided for; marine coral unmauufactured; medicinal drugs, roots, 
and leaves in a crude state. not otherwise provided for ; metals, unmanufac- 
tured, not otherwise provided for ; mineral and bituminous substances, in a 
crude state, not otherwise provided for ; musical instrameats of all kinds, 
and strings fur musical instruments of whip gut or catgut and all otber 
strings of the same material, nitrate of lead; oats and oatmeal; oils, 
veatsfout and ether avimal oil, spermaceti, whale and other fish oil, the 
produce of foreign fisheries; opium ; oranges, lemons, and limes; orange 
and lemon peel ; patent mordant ; paints, dry or ground in vil, not otherwise 
provided for ; paper hangings and paper for screens or fireboards; pearl or 
hulled barley ; periodicals and other works in the course of printing and 
republication in the United States ; pineapples; pitch ; plantains; plumba- 
go; pork; potassium; Prussian bive; pumpkins; puity; quills; red 
chalk ; rhubarb; rice, or paddy; roll brimstone; Roman cement; rye and 
1 flower; saddlery, common, tinned, or japanned ; sago; sal soda, and 
all carbonates of soda, by whatever name designated, not otherwise previded 
for; sa'ts, epsom, glauver, Rochelle, and all other salts and preparations of 
salts, not otherwise provided for; sarsaparilla ; sbaddocks ; sheathing paper ; 
skins, tanned and dressed, of all kinds; skins of all kinds, not otherwise 
provided for ; slate pencils ; smalts; spermaceti candles aud tapers; spirits 
of tarpentine ; sponges; spank ; squills; starch; stearine candies and ta- 
pers ; stereotype plates ; still bottoms ; sulphate of barytes, crude or refined ; 
sulphate of quinine ; tallow candles; tapioca ; tar; thread laces and insert 
ing ; type metal ; types new or old ; vanilla beans H verdigris ; velvet, in the 


&p or mauufactured wholly or im part by the tailor, sempstress or Manafac- | piece, composed wholly of cotton; velvet, in the piece, composed of cotton 
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and silk, but of which cotton is the component material of chief value; 
vermillion; wax candles and tapers; whalebone, the product of foreign 
fisheries ; wheat and wheat fluur; white and red lead; whiting, or Paris 
white; white vitriol, or sulphate of zinc ; window glass, broad, cfow®, or 
cylinder; woollen listings; yams. 
: _ SCHEDULE E. 

_ Arsenic; bark, Peruvian; bark, Quilla; Brazil paste ; brimstone, crade, 
in bulic; cork tree bark, unmanufactured; codilla, or tow of hemp or flax ; 
diamonds, | lazier’s, set or not set; dragou’s blood ; flax, unmanufactured ; 
gold and silver leaf; mineral kermes ; silk, raw, not more advanced in man- 
ufacture than single tram and thrown or organzine; terne tin plates ; tin 

foil ; tin in plates or sheets ; tin plates galvanized, not otherwise provided 
for; steel in bars, cast, shear, or German; zinc, spelter, or teutenegue, in 


sheets. 
2 SCHEDULE F. 

Ammonia; annatto, rancon or;Orleans ; barilla; books printed, magazines 
pampblets, periodicals and illustrated newspapers, bound or unbound, not 
otherwise provided for; bleaching powders or chloride of lime ; building 
stones; burr stones, wrougbt or unwrought; cameos and mosaics, and imita- 
tions thereof, not set; chronometers, box or ship’s, and parts thereof ; cocoa; 
cochineal; cocea shel's, compositions of glass or paste, not set; cudbear ; 
diamonds, gems, pearis, rubies, and other precious stou:s and imitations 
thereof, when not set; engravings or plates, bound or unbuund ; hempseed, 
linseed, and rapeseed ; fuller’s earth ; furs, hatter’s dressed or undressed, not 
on the furs, undressed, when on the skin; goldbeaters’ skins; gum Arabic; 
gum Senegal ; gum Tragecanth; gum Barbary ; gum East India; gum Jed- 
da ; gum substitute or burnt starch ; indigo; kelp; va’ron; terra japonica 
or catechuibair of all kinds, uncleaned aud unmanatactured , India rubber, 
in bottles, slabs or sheets, unmanufactured; lemon and lime juice; maps 
and charts; music and music paper, with lines, bound or unbound; nux 
vornica, oils; palm and cocoanut, orpiment; palm leaf, unmanufactured ; 
polishing stoves; pumice and pumice stone; rattans and reeds, unmanufac- 
tured ; rotten stone; sal ammonia , saltpetre, (or nitrate ot soda, or potash,) 
refined or partially refined ; soda ash sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol; tal- 
low, marrow, and alj other grease and svap stocks and soap stuffs, not other- 
wise provided for; watches and parts of watches; watch materials ot all 
kinds, not otherwise provided tor; woad or pastel. 

SCHEDULE G. 

Alcornoque, argol, or crude tartar; bells, when old, or bell metal, fit only 
to be remanufactured ; brass in pigs or bars ; Brazil wood, and all other 
dye-woods in sticks; brass, when old, and fit only to be remaoutactured; 
bristles; chalk, not otherwise provided for; clay, unwrought; copper in 
pigs or bars; copper, when old, and fit only to be remanutactured ; flints; 
grindstones, wrought or unwrought; berries, nuts, and vegetables used ex- 
clusively in dyeing, or in composing dyes, bat no article shall be classed as 
such that has undergone any manutacture; ivory unmanutactured; ivory 
nuts, or vegetadle ivory ; madder root ; nuigalls, pearl, mother of; lastings, 
suitable for shoes, bootees, or buttons, exclusively ; manufactures of mohair 
cloth, silk twist, or other manufactures of cloth, suitable fur the manufac- 
ture of shoes, buots, bootees, or butions exciusively ; horns, horn-tips, bones, 
bone-tips, and teeth, manufactured ; kermes, lac dye; lac spiriis; madder, 
ground ; nickel ; pewter, when old, and fit only to be remanutactured ; rags, 
of whatever material; raw hides and skins of all kinds, whether dried, salt- 
ed, or pickled, not o' herwise provided for; safflower ; saltpetre, or nitrate of 
soda, or potash, when crude; serdlac; shellac ; sumac; tin in pigs, bars, or 
blocks; to rtoiseand other shells unmanufactured ; turmeric ; waste, or shod- 
dy; weld; zinc, spelter, or teutenegue, unmanufactured or not otherwise 


provided for. 
SCHEDULE H. 

Animals imported for breed; bullion, gold and silver ; cabinets of coins, 
and other collections of antiquities; coffee and tea when imported direct 
from the place of their growth or produc’ion, ia American vessels. or in 
foreign vessels entitled by reciprocal treaties to be exempt from discrimina- 
ting duties, tonnage, and other charges ; coffee, the growth or production of 
the possessions of the Netherlands, imported from the Netherlands in the 








same manner; coins, gold, silver and copper; copper ore; copper when 
imported tor the United States Mint; cotton telt, adhesive, for sheathing; 
garden seeds, and other seed not otherwise provided fur ; goods, wares and 
merchandise, the growth, produce or manufacture of the United States ex- 
ported toa foreign country, and brought back to the United States in the 
same condition as when exported, upon which no drawback or bounty has 
been allowed: Provided, that all the regulations to ascertain the identity 
thereof, prescribed by existing laws, or which may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall be complied with; guano; household 
effects, old and in use, of persons or families from foreign countries, 
if used abroad by them, and not intended for any other person or per- 
sons, or for sale; junk, old; models of inventions and other improve- 
ments in the arts: Provided. That no article or articles shall be deemed 
a model or improvement which can be fitted for use; oakum; oil, 
spermaceti, whale, and oiber fisb, of American fisheries, and all other arti- 
cles the producuen of such fisheries; painting and statuary, the production 
of American artists residing abroad, ani all other paintings end chatenry : 
Provided, The same be imported in good faith as ubjects of taste, and not 
ot merchandise ; | go a and household effects (not merchandise) of citi- 
zens of the United States dying abroad ; plaster of Paris, uuground ; platina, 
unmanafactured ; sheathing copper, but no copper to be considered such and 
admitted free except sheets torty eight inches long and fourteen inches 
wide, and weighing from fourteen to thirty-four ounces the square foot; 
sheathing metal; specimens of natural history, mineralogy or botany ; 
trees, shrubs, bulbs, plants, and roots, not otherwise provided for ; wearing 
apparel in actual use, and other personal effects not merchandise, protession- 
al books, implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, or em- 
ployment, of persons arriving inthe United States: Provided, That this 
exemption sball not be constructed to include machinery or other articles 
imported for use in any manufacturing establishment or for sale. 
—=—____ 


NEW ZEALAND. 


A brief paragraph in our last paper mentioned that her Majesty’s forces 
had succeeded in destroying the strongly-tortified pah of the Raupekapeka 
belonging to the rebel chiet Kawiti; and that important results as regarded 
the restoration of tranquillity had followed. The details being of some inte- 
rest, we now make room for the more important particulars. 

Captain Grey, on his arrival at the Bay of Islands, found a negotiation 
pending between his predecessor Captain Fiizroy and the rebel chiefs. Find- 
ing that the rebels had no sincere desire for peace, but were only pretending 
to treat with the view of gaining time for more effectual preparations for 
war, he demanded an imunediate answer to Captain Fitzroy’s proposals. 
Not receiving this, he forthwith broke off the negotiation, and commenced 
hostilities. By the 14th December, the Governor had concentrated his 
lurce~, amounting to about 1,100 men, soldiers and sailurs, and assisted by 
a number of friendly allies. Atier mach labour, Colonel Despard, the com- 
manding officer, erected two stockades, the larger containing two 32 pound- 
ers and fur 5 1-4 inch mortars, the small-r one 18 pounder and one 12 
pound howilzer. During the progress of the first stockade the enemy made 
a sally: but were gallantly repulsed by the Native allies. The main Camp 
was protected by one 32 pounder, one 12 pound howiz’r and one light 6 
pounder, with an apparatus for throwing rockets, During the construction 
of the works, shells and rockets were thrown with nice precision into the 
pah; bat the decisive attack occurred on the 10:hand Ith January. “On 
the morning of the 10th,” Colonel Despard writes, “‘ our advanced batteries 
being completed—(one within 350 yards, and the second about 160 yards off 
the pah)—a general fire was commenced from all the guns, with a view of 
opeuing a breach into the plage ; and several rockets were thrown into it at 
the same time. for the purpose of driving the enemy out. The fire was kept 
up with little intermission during the greater part of the day; and towards 
evening it was evident that the outer works on those parts against which 
the fire was directed were nearly all giving way ; but the numerous stock- 
ades inside, crossing the place in different directions, and composed of much 
stronger timbers, were scarcely touched. Towards evening our fire siack- 
ene‘, and was only conunued occasivnally during the night, to prevent the 
enemy attempting to repair the breaches that had been made. On the fol- 
lowing morning, the 11th, no person being observed moving within the pah, 
a few otf our Native allies, under a chief named William Waka, a brother 
of Tomaiti Waka Nene, went up to the place, for the purpose of observing 
whether or not the enemy had evacuated it. ‘This party entered the breach 
unopposed ; which being perceived from the nearest batiery, a party of 100 
men of the troops, under Cap ain Denny, was pushed up rapidly,and, together 
with the Navives, gained the inside of the stockades before they were per- 
ceived by the enemy, who at the time were sheltering themselves from the 
fiie ef our guns on a sloping piece of ground in one of their outworks. 

Our parties had scarcely gained the inside when they were noticed by 
the enemy. and a heavy fire of musketry instantly poured in upon them. 
The stuckades, however, now became our protection; and, strong rein- 
forcements being immediatety brought up from camps possession of the 
place was secured, ia spite of all the efforts of the enemy to drive us back, 
anJ he was obliged to retreat and shelter himself in a wood opposite the east 
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Gora ted wend Uiptng bxsrebadly Iedeh had iortning ood 
; where, the trees being extremely rming com- 
dy ea med many of them having been cut dot previously, and 
S ideatly purposely placed in a defensive position, he was enabled to main- 
tain 4 heavy fire against us for a cousideravle time, until, a doorwy in that 
face having been broken open, the seamen and troops rushed out and dis- 
lodged him from his position. He, however, still continued to keep up a 
firefrom the woods, but more with a view to Cover his retreat, and enable 
him to carry away his wounded men, thau with any expectation of renew- 
ing the contest. The attack commenced about ten o’clock a. m.. and all 
firing had ceased about two o'clock p. m. The extraordinary strength ot 
this place, particularly in its inierior defences, far exceeded any idea I could 
have formed of it. Every hut was a complete tortress in itself, being 
strongly stockaded all round with heavy timbers sunk deep in the ground, 
poe pe close to each vther, few of them being less than one foot in dia- 
meter, and many considerably more, besides having a strong ernbankment 
thrown up behind them. Each hut had also a deep excavation close to it, 
making it completely bomb: proof, and sufficiently large to contain several 
people, where at night they were completely sheltered from both shot and 
Pell The enemy’s loss has been severe, and several chiets on their side 
have fallen; the numbers I have not been able to ascertain, as they inva- 
riably carry off both killed and wounded | when possible. Several of the 
former were, however, left behind; and it has been decidedly ascertained 
from a wounded prisoner, that the chief Heki had jvined Kawiti in the 

on the afternoon preceding the atiack ’ 

In this attack the British had 12 men killed and 80 wounded. All the 
officers escaped with the exception of Mr Murray, Midshipman, of the 
North Star, who was struck by a bullet, which went through both his 
cheeks; but he is doing well. Governor Grey was present during all the 
operations. ; a on 

The submission of the rebel chiefs was noiiced in the following procla- 
mation— 


‘ Colonial Secretary's Office, Auckland, 23d January, 1846. 
‘The Governot directs it to be noticed to the chiefs in the northern part 
of New Zealand, and to all cthers concerned, that the rebel chiefs having 
been defeated and dispersed by her Majesty’s troops, on the 1 [thinst., when 
the pah of the Raupekapeka was taken acd destroyed, and having subse- 
quently made their complete submission to the Government by letter, and 
through Tomatti Waka Nene,—who, upon his own part, and that of other 
friendly chiefs, interceded warmly on behalf of the rebels,—the Governor has 
thought proper to give effect to her Majesty s earnest desire for the happi- 
ness and welfare of her native subjects in New Zealand, by granting a free 
pardon to all concerned in the late rebellion who may now return in peace 
and safety to their houses; where, so long as they conduct themselves pro- 

perly, they shall remain unmolested in their persons aud properties. , 
‘It must be distinctly understood, that nothing con'ained iu the foregoing 
rtion of this notice will justify any Natives retaining in their possession 
orses stolen from Europeaus. Such horses must forthwith be returned to 
their proper owners; and those Natives who continue to retain them in 
their possession, may rely that whenever they may be apprehended, the 


Governor will cause them to be handed over to the proper authorities, to 
be dealt with according to the law, without any reference to the period of 


time that may have elapsed since the horses were stolen. 
* By command, A. Sincvair, Colonial Secretary.’ 


Another announcement of peculiar interest as indicative of a high- | and pursued (some might have apprehended, too far for safety,) the tree 


minded and wise policy on the part of the new Governor, was promulgated 
un the same day— 
‘Colonial Secretary’s Office, Auckland, 22d January, 1846. 

‘The Governor directs it to be notified for the information of the Na- 
tive cniefs in the Northern part of this island, that upon the capture of the 
= of the Raupekapeka on the 11th instant, a large number of letters ad- 

ressed by various persons to the rebels, were found and brought to the 
Governor ; who was informed that some of them were of a treasonable na- 
ture. The Governor being, however, aware that man; persons formerly 
in correspondence with the rebels are now firmly attached to the Govern- 
ment, and regret the course they formerly pursued, has caused all these 
letters to be burnt without being read by him, and without any copies ct 
them having been taken cr any translaiiuns of them made, The 
writers of them need, therefore, enterain no apprehensions whatever 





On Sunday the Academical body attended Divine Service at the Cathe- 


mon ; of which, on the preposition of His Excellency, the Chancellor, the ' c 


6. Because indirectly, but not less certainly, injurious consequences will 


drat of Christ Church, the Lord Bishop preaching the Anniversary Ser. | result to the manufacturing interest; and especially to the artisans and me- 
a 


hanics, {rom competition with the agricultural ‘abourers thrown out of 


Cannell ies requested His Lordship to furnish a copy, in order that it may 
be printed. 
Ga Monday the Examinations commenced at the College, and were con- 
tinaed by adjournments until Saturday. Mr. Dole, formerly a pupil of 
| Dr. Patterson, at the Grammar School of Sairt John, was eiected tothe Uui- 
versity Scholarship which had been proposed to general competition. Four 
Students who had completed the usual course, obiained certificates for their 
A. B. Degree. The respective classes were caretully examined in the va- 
rious subjects in which they had been instructed according to the Hebdo- 
mary; and six gentlemen who had pursued their studies in other piaces 
of education, viz:—QOue at King’s College, Windsor, four at the Sackville 
Academy, and one in Saint John; passed the examination prescribed by 
the Statuies. The general result is considered peculiarly giatifying ; as 
equally atiesting the efficiency of the College to th¢se who are enabled fully 
to avail themselves of its venefits; and the confiience with which it is re- 
garded by the members of other Institutions, whom it welcomes to a {free 
| participation of its privileges. 
| Oo Thursiay, June the 25th, the Chancellor, attended by the whole Cor- 
| poration, proceeded to the College Chapel, and held the Publie Act in com- 
memoration of the Foundation of the University. 

His Excellency having opened the Convocation in solemn form, the Vice- 
President delivered the Commemorative Oration; which, by the special de- 
sire of His Excellency and the Council, is subjoine., as follows :— 


[We regret that our limits will only permit to give the tollowing passages 
from this excellent address. 


On previous occasions of this Festival the events of the passing time 
have led us to the sobering and solemnizing reflection, that the miuds here 
entrusted tu our culture should be considered as destined, not merely for 
the transient engagements of this life, but also for the ulterior prospects of 
a future and eternal existence. 

But the past year has been unusually charged with these salutary moni- 
tions. Not only have we seen the remains of a Brother, who had laboured 
long and faithfuily in a part of our Academic enclosure, committed to their 
last resting-place in the world of mortality; (the reference will be under- 
stood to be to the late Mr. Holbrook, one of the Masters of the Collegiate 
School :) but several of the youthful members of the University, and those 
among the most hopeful who had received their education within these walls, 
—the bright in intellect, the amiable in disposition, the elegant and agreeable 
in manners, have been, by the die pensations of Divine Providence, removed 
—let us humbly trust, by the same all-gracivus Providence prepared for 
removal, to a bigher state of being and of action, 








in pevetration, replete with a rich variety of ideas, and singularly philoso- 


phic in abstraction; whose Essay on Justice, most fully entitled to the 


employment, but principally from the loss of the home market, caused by 
the inability of the yecsen of grain, and those dependent on them, to con- 
sume manufactured goods to the same exteut as heretofure. 

7. Because the same cause will produce similar evil results to the trades - 
men, retail dealers, and others, in country towns, not themselves engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, but mainly dependent for their subsistence on their 
dealings with those who areso engaged. : 

8. Because the effect of a repeal of the Corn laws will be especially in- 
jurious to Ireland, by lowering the value of her principal exports, and by 
still further reducing the demand for labour, the waat of which is among 
the principal evils of her social condition. 

9. Beeausea free trade in corn will causea large and unnecessary di- 
minution of annualincome; thus impairing the re’enue of the country, at 
the same time that it cripples the resources of those classes on whom the 
weight of local taxation now mainly falls. 

10. Because a general reduction of prices, consequent on a reduction of 
the price of corn, will tend unduly to raise the monied interest at the ex- 
pense of all others, and to aggravate the pressure of the national burdens. 
11. Because the removal of differential duties in favour of Canadian corn 
is at variance with the legislative encouragement held out to that colony by 
Parliament, on the faith of which the colonists have laid out large sums up- 
on the improvement of their internal navigation; aud because ihe removai 
of protection will divert the traffic of the interior from the St. Lawrence anc 
the British ports of Montreal and Quebec, to the foreign port of New York; 
thus throwing out of employment a large amount of British shipping, sever- 
ing the commercial interests of Canada from those of the parent country, 
and conne:ting those interests most intimately with the United States o! 
America. 

12. Because the adoption ofa similar system with regard to other articies 
of commerce, will tend to sever the strongest bond of union between this 
country and her colonies, will deprive the British merchant of that which is 
now his most certain market, and sap the foundation of that colonial system 
o which, commercially and politically, this country owes much Of its pre- 
sent greatness, [Signed by 90 other Peers.] 


PROTESTS BY EARL STANHOPE AND OTHERS. 
Because the Bill for repealing the Corn-law is not accompanied, as ir. 
justice ‘t ought to have been, by the following measures, viz.— 

1. The entire and immediate repeal of all the taxes which fal! directly 
upon land—the Land-tax, the Malt-tax, and the Hop-duty. 

2. The equalization of a!l the rates of which the occupiers of land bear at 
preseat an untair and undue proportion—the Poor-rates, the Highway-rates, 


Of these, your remembrance will, { doubt not, accompany my own, when | and the County-rates. 
I speak of one, (the late Mr. James Millidge,) as lively in conception, acute 


3. An alteration of the Tithe Commutation Act, which can no longer be 
justor applicable. 
1. A legislative enactment authorizing all persons who hold leases of land 


of any evil consequences resulting to them from having written these 
letters, or even any prejudice against them ex.sting in the mind of the Go 
vernor on this account ; as be does not know the names of the writers of 
any ofthese letters, ‘By command, A. Sincuair, Colonial Secretary.’ 

The following is a translation of Kawiti’s letter of submission, dated the 
19th January— 

*‘ Friend, O my eieemed Friend the Governor—I salute you : great is my 
regard fur you. This is the end of our [yours and minej Converse which | | 
give nowto you. Friend Goveruor, I say let peace be made between you 
and 1: because [ am filled (satisfied, or had enough) of your riches [can- 
non-balls] ; therefore I say, let you and I make peace, will you not? Yes. 
This is the termination of my war against you, friend Governor. 1, 
Kawili, and, also Heketene, do consent to this good message. Friend, 
this was my object in going to Karetu to see Pomare, to make peace with 
you. This isthe end of mine toyou. It is finished. Kawitt.’ 

‘To my esteemed Friend, to the Governor.’ 


It appears {rom the private correspondence of a person who too!: part in 
the operations, that Heki’s influence and importance in the islaad have 
been much exaggerated iu this country. He is spoken of as a cip!er and 
a reputed coward. Kawiti, on the contrary, though o! bent body from 
wounds rather than from age, is of reckless courage, yet proverbially pru- 
dent. ‘ See,’ said Kawiti one day to Heki,‘ see my blanket, it is full of | 
bullet-holes ; but yoursappears new and uninjured ; let us look ai it.’ 
Heki slunk away. 

An officer of her Majesty’s ship Calliope mentions the following inci- 
dent as having occured during the storming of the pah. ‘ One of the Cas- 
tor’ssailore, named Sargeant, climbed to the top of the stockade, and com- 
menced loading away and firing at every one of the enemy; and when 
ordered by Colonel Wynvard to come down, he coolly replied, ‘Oh, no, 

















Douglas Medal which it obtained when the infirm health of its youthful 
author prohibited its recitation with his own lips—astonisbed us by the 
comprehension aud extent of its views :—And as little can I doubt that you 
will unite in the peculiar satisfaction with which I refer to the fact that, 
after this excursive spirit had wandered over many a field of speculation, 


expatiations of German thought, it finally settled in calm repose on the |t 
simple assurance of the Gospel, and so fell asleep in the confiding hupe ot 
a joyful resurrection. 


for unexpired terms of years to surrender them on giving six months’ notice 
before avy of the usual days of payment. 

5. A !egislative enactment direciing the payment stipuiated in every con- 
tract to be reduced according to the propurtion which the average price 0! 
wheat at the time of making such payment bears to its average price at 
the time that such contract was formed, so that such payment may be o! 
he same value as was originally intended and agreed to by the parties. 

6. A legislative enactment authorizing the cultivation uf tobacco, and the 


preparation of sugar from beetroot or other vegetables, and exempting the 


Nor can I fiod myself less in unison with your affectionate recollectio.s, | S@id tobacco and sugar trom the payment of any duty. 


when I speak of another (the late Mr. John Mount Wood), who, with sount 


7. The entire and immediate repeal of those taxes which are imposed np- 


learning and uncommon ingenuity, combined an honesty of purpose and a | 0? ee pete pe — Se an wir» tg Rn 
modest fortitude, which nothing could intimidate, nothing lead astray; the | C¥Stoms-duties on sugar and collee, the produce of British colonies, anc 
son of arural Past r, who, when a rare integrity of conscience deterred those sorts of tea and tobacco whith are used by the labouring classes. 

’ > 


him from seeking Ordination, was content to till the ground; and subse- STANHOPE. 

quenily to devo‘e his talents to the too laborious duties of a School, the emo- Sean 

luments of which he cheertully appropriated to raise the ill-remunerating nea. Pee 

income of his pious and worthy parent; and while you unite in my sym- | *!CHMOND, lor the ye pe reasons. 
pathy and condolence with all who knew him, you will not fail to fiud con- Pena RsT, for the third reason. 
solation in the reflection that such a son was most meet to be admitied to | BEavrorr, for the first three reasons. 


the mansion of another parent, to ‘the bosom of his Father and his God.’ 

A third there was (the late Mr. Thomas Street,) whom we saw returning 
but for a grave to the land of his forefathers; whom I may be equally al- 
lowed to describe, as sweet in temper, gentle in demeanour, the credit of 
his teachers, the delight of the respectable family to which he belonged ; 
who, atier the completion of his College course, has been called away— 
just at his entrance op an honourable profession, in which his excellent 
qualities, with the Christian principles whose soundness was proved by the 
firm faith with which he contemplated the approach of dissolution, might 
have been expected to render him usetul to many, and esteemed by all. 

But how can Labsiain from casting one more lvok over the wide ocean, and 
uttering a few more words of humble submission to the decrees of heavenly 
judgment, when I thivk of another, once among the Students of this Col- 
lege; the son of a magnanimous father, the son of a heroic stock; [it can 
scarcely be neces-ary to name Mr. Edward Warwick Harvey ;] and quali- 
fied by native nobleness of mind and mien, by education, and the influence 
of example, to adorn the gallant name he bore; and in good time possibly 


Sevktrk, fur the secoud reason. 
Grant ey, for the second reason 
Broperick, forthe Ist three reasons 
Crorron, for the first two and sixth. 
De Fresne. for tne Lst twoand sixtt 
Ccrancarry, tor the lst two & sixth 
MansFiccp, for the first three reasons. | Tanke RVILLE 
—_———— 
THE NEW POLICY. 

From the Morning Chronicle. 

The list of the new Cabinet, which we published yesterday, gives sutic- 
factory assurance that the administration of Lord Joun Rosseve will be poy 
ular and efficient. It is, in the language of the stage, a ‘ strong cast.’ 

It fs a fact of no slight moment, that the same day which witnessed the 
formation of the new Cabinet, brought us the news that the mighty organisa- 
tion which achieved the triumph ot free trade was virtually dissolved. No- 
bly, indeed, has the League done its great and important work, and 
ina spirit of earnest and solemn sobriety. of which the appropriateness wil! 
be universally felt, it has pronounced ils mission accomplished. With ex- 
pressions of kindness and good will towards all, with auxious e‘forts to allay 
feelings of hostility between parties and classes, and without the slightes: 
appearance of a desire to turn the influence acquired in seven years of pop- 











to add fresh laurels even to those which crowned the conquerer of Del- 
hi:— 
‘Si qua fata sinant, 
Ta Marcellus eris !’ 

Wrong as vain it were to murmur. The moral ofthese bereaving events 
is ours. It is obvious; but therefore only the more fit to be observed, con- 
sidered, and impressed upon our hearts. it might be all compressed into 
the three saort words of che thoughttal Poet of the Night : 
‘ Be wise betimes !’ 


But it meets us at every turn of his ‘complaint and consolation ;’ it is 
spread over every page, of which his contemplations are but the shadows, 
ia the ample volume of this our world ; whose themes are ‘ Life, Death, and 


your honour ; here’s the Ease to see em; come up here!’ It was afle 
wards found that his cap 


ut the man himself was not touched.’—London Spectator. 
> 


From the Fredericton Royal Gazette. 
KING’S COLLEGE ENCANIA. 


_ The last week has witnessed the conclusion of another Academical year Street and Mr. ‘Thomas Smith ; to whom also, with Mr. Hudson Peters, and 
in the College which forms the nucleus of an University for New Brans- Mr. William Dole, prizes of Books were presented for special meriis ; viz 


wick. 


On Saturday, June the 20th, the Collegiate School was publicly examined proficiency in Mathematics ; and to Mr. Dole, tor Eminence in Chemistry 
the College Council, and iu pre- | 2 exhibited at a special examination. In regard to other Prizes provided 


by the Visiting Committee appointed by 
sence of the parents of several of the pupils. 
Owing to the recent and lamented decease of Mr Holbrook, who had 


: ad been shot off, his coat shot through in four 
pian, e0 the palisade on which he sat was riddled through and through ; | judged, proceeded to recite his Essay ‘ On the prospects of Ch.istianity in 


r- | [mmortality .’ 
Mr. Edward B. Fisher, to whom the Douglas Gold Medal had been ad- 


China and the East ;’ of which it it merely just to remark, that the tone of 
considerate and diligent enquiry, and the process of argument by which the 
results were fairly reasoned out, indicated in the youthful author a capacity 
of no ordinary promise. 

His Excelleucy conferred the Degree of Bachelor of Arts on Mr. William 


to Mr Smith and Mr. Peters for Essays on Education, and to the latter for 


ular agitation to any ulterior object, the leaders of this ge confederacy 
quietly and naturally relinquish their power. Most safely might they ap- 

peal to the facts of their career fur the proof that the great principle upon 
| which their organisation was based has been sacredly maintained. Without 
turning to the right hand or to the left, without yielding to the temptatione 
which were often so strong, to seek the main end throngh the agitation of 
other questions, the League pressed forward with a constancy and a regula- 

ted energy almost without example iv the experience of voluntary societies, 
and its reward is a success speedy, brilliant, and complete, beyond all ex- 
pectation. We cannot now, however, even atlempt to do justice to the 
wisdom and moderation displayed during a series of years in the councile 
of the League. Oar purpose is rather to notice one or two consideratione 
suggested by the fact that the termination of a powertul organised agitation 
is coincident with the assumption of government by a new cabinet. 

We hope and fully believe that the Jesson which the existence of tue 
League should teach to statesmen will be fully appreciated. For the at- 
tainment of the next great reform which public opinion really requires, 60- 
ciety will not be driven to incur the cost and toil of another organised agi- 
tation. The Government will not again leave its highest daty to be per- 
formed by an irresponsible body. !t has always been the inherent vice of 
Sir Rogert Peev’s policy that it stimulated and fostered agitation. Al- 
ways professing Conservatism, he has done more than any man living to de- 
velope and aggravate the democratic tendencies of society in these coun- 
tries. By preventing the settlement of the Catholic question in 1825, 
be enabi the Catholic Association, then in its infancy, to take 
root and grow, during four years, until it acquired that hold upon 
the public mind of Ireland which has enabled it to survive as a per- 





for the best compositions in English and Latin during the year, the Vice- 


os President stated that circumstances of recent occurrence had rendered a 


long conducted the English Department of the School, the examination was further examination necessary : the authors of the best Compositions having 


confined to the Classical Scholars; who, notwithstanding the unusual c 
cumstances of the lasi year, appeared to great advantage. 
While desirous to express their general approval of the state of t 


both obtained rewards of the highest value and distinction: namely, Mr 
Fisher, iu the Douglas Gold Medal; and Mr. Dole, in the University 
he | Scholarship, to his obiaining of which superiority in Composition bad essen- 


ir- 


school in Classical and Mathematical attainments, the Visitors observed 











that peculiar praise was due to the boys of the Homer and Virgil Classes 
and to all who were examined in the Grammatical foundation of the Latin 


<= 
The French Department was also considered very satisfactory, and the 














of the next Term (Thursday, September the 3d,) when the Vice President 
remarked, among the Class whose merits would be thus attested, the name 
of Mr. John Saunders, who was not expected to be personally present, 
would certainly be found. 


| 








manent organisation for the repeal of the Union. In a similar manner 
resistance to reform covered England with political unions, which did 
not display all their inherent consequences, because, happily, the resist- 
ance was not protracted long enough to render them as dangerous as they 
might have become. Lastly, opposition to free trade in 1841 gave us this 


tially coutribated. The adjudication was therefore deferred to the first day stupendous Anti-Corn Law League, which now expired without injury to 


any of the great institutions of the country, but which, if it had fallen under 
the guidance of men of reckless ambition, or even of men less sagacious and 
honest than its actual leaders, might have plunged the nation into intermi- 
nable strife, and proved most potent for destruction. Of all this agitation 
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Committee congratulated M. Houseal on the spirit of zeal and emutation 
displayed by his pupils; who seemed to have acquired under his superin- 
tending care, not ouly a good elementary knowledge of the language, but 


also correct pronunciation. 


The Douglas Silver Medal for 1846, which is the highest Prize in the 
School, was obtained by Mister Neville G. D. Parker, as was also a Prize | ¢ 


for the best trauslation from English into Latin. 

A Prize for the best English Theme was awarded to Master 
Roberts. 

Master Spencer Phair received the Prize for Ctass Translation; and N 
ter Thomas Hogg, for general assiduity and good conduct. 


Badges of Merit were also conferred by the Freuch Master, on Masters 
Neville Parker and John Medley. in the First Division ; aud on Masters 


Frederick Parker and Charles Medley, in the Second Vivision. 
The College Council, having received the Report of its Visiting C 
mittee, proceeded to re-organize the School in a manner which, i 


trusted, will be tound commensurate with the increasing anxiety for intel- 


lectual cultivation. 
Mr. Charles Coster, A.B., who has distinguished himself by the suce 
ful prosecution of bis studies in the College, and conducted the School 


ring the recent visils of Mr. Roberts to England, has been appointed to the 
office of Second Master; and will render his assistance in both the Classi- 


- and Mathematical Departments. The Council! has also made prov 
he =: engagement of Fourth Teacher, with a special view to the wan 
the Commercial part of the commanity; Mr. Gall, whose precision 


regularity are generally appreciated, will afford daily insiraction in Wri 
Book-keeping, and the b 


for the Accountant 


ranches of Arithmetic more particularly requisite | will press immediat 


————— 
LORD STANLEY’S PROTEST AGAINST SIR 
ROBERT PEEL’S CORN BILL. 


1. Because the repeat of the Corn-laws will greatly increase the depend 
nce of this country upon foreign countries for its supply of food, and wil 





: : thereby expose it to dangers against which furmer statesmen have thought 
G. Goodridge | it essential to take legislative precautions. 

2. Because there is no security nor probability that other nations will take 
las- | similar steps, and this country will therefore not only be exposed to the 
risks of failure of supply consequent on a state of war, bat will also be exclu- 
sively subject to an unlimited influx of corn in times of abundance, and to 
sudden checks whenever short crops should reduce the ordinary supply 








Sir Robert Peel’s policy has been the main support 

The policy of Lord John Russell, has been, from the first, of a different 
character. It has been, as he himself lately declared, the only true Con- 
servative policy. Throughout his career he has shown himself possessed 
of that highest statesmanlike quality—in which his riva! bas been always 
so deficient—political foresight. If Lord John Russell had been at the head 
| | of affairs daring the last 20 years, we should not have had a single instance 
worth mentioning of organised agitation. Catholic Emancipaticn—Re- 
form—Abolition of Slavery—Free trade—in every case the eee move- 
ment would have been anticipated, as it ought to have been, by the legis. 
lature. The progress ef democratic ideas and habi's would have been less 
rapid ; but an infinite amount of the time and toil of parliament would have 
been saved, and left applicable for other reforms, which, not being noisily 
called for, are still in the distance. Upon the suppesitin that the Catholic 














from the exporting countries, or their governments shall deem it necessary | question had been settled, as it might have been, in 1825, the reform of 
om | to take precautionary measures for their own protection; thus causing rapid parliament in 1829 or 1830, the Irish Corporation and Church questions 
t is | and disastrous fluctuations in the markets of this country. when brought forward in 1835, and the question of free-trade in 1841, how 
3. Because under a system of protection, the agriculture of this country | much might have been done in the time thus saved for popular educati-n 
has more than kept pace with the increasing demand of its increasing popu- sanitary improvement law reform, railway refurm, which, as matters have 
ess~ | lation ; and because it is to be apprehended, that the removal of protection gone on, it has been impossible to think of from the overwhelming pres 
_ ey ponatarad — lands out of culiivation, aud check in others the progress | sure of those party questions. We cannot but think that the time has at 
of improvement which has led to this satisfactory result. length arrived when a large portion of those who have heretofore oppose 
7.2 1, Because it ae unjust tow ithdraw protection from the landed interest | Lord John Russell and his party must fe el these truths, and be convinced 
ision | of this country, while that interest remains subject to exclusive burdens im that to no other hands can the government of Lingiand be 80 safely entrusi- 
is cl |p sed fur purposes of general and not of special advantage. ed. ia : ‘ 
ani 5. Because the loss to be sustained by the repeal of the Corn-laws will The career ot Lord John Russell shows what is to be expected from hi 
ting, | fall most heavily on the least wealthy portions of the landed proprietors, | No one that has ever trusted him has had to complain of being deceived 
tely and severely on the tenant farmers, aod through | {t has been his custom to state, without mystery, what he will do, and wb 
them, with ruinous consequences, on the agricultural !abourers. octal The things which be thinks it important to maintain, by 


| be will not do 
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maintain at all bazards. The things which must be given up he is amongst 
the foremost to see, and to suggest the safest and wisest method of —. 
ing. When such qualities are possessed by the leader of a party , which i 
always combined respect for the just claims of the aristocracy with ovid. 
ous guardianship of popular liberty, and when we find in the same in fl the ‘ 
ual consistency, courage, manly frankness, aud that sensibility to all the | 
generous emotions which make a man rise with the greatness of an ns ll 
gency, and give to his words, at such times, a contagious fervour, it Is no | 
too much to say that we have a chief under whose banner the best se 
England may gladly enroi themselves. Certainly, we see no reasonable 
grounds for doubting that a man whose claims upou Po confidenee wt | 
so high and varied as ‘hose of Lord John Russell, will obtain a steady ee 
increasing support in his administration of the Government pe . 
classes of the community. Still fess doubt have we that the electors re e 
City of London will respond with enthusiastic unanimity to the address 
which the noble lord has just put forth. 


MARRIED.—On the 25th June last, at St. Nicholas’ Church, Warwick, Bagtend, Mr. 
Charles B. Elliman, of New York, to Miss Jessie Jane Benbow, of Warwie ° s 

DIED.—At his residence, at Jersey City, on the 30th ult., Dr William Barrow, aged 
65 years. 
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THE NEW WHIG CABINET. 

Speculation as to the success of the Whigs in the new trial the country is 
about to give them, and doubts of their permanancy in office were very pre- 
valent when the last accounts came away. Many even of their own party 
expressed their fears; and it is abundantly evident that if a reconciliation 
sbould be brought about between Sir Robt. Peel and the Tory party, Lord 
Jobn Raussell’s goverument would be a very brief one. The pulse of the 
Tories had been already felt on this point, but they, through their organs— 
the Herald, Standard, &.,—scouted the notion of ever trusting Peel again: 
This they say in their wrath—and whether that wrath will bye and bye be 
appeased, time alone will show. 


In the mean while Lord John Russell issues a very moderate and sober 
address to the electors of the city of London, asking for their support in the 
coming election, This address appeared in our last number, and to day we 
give the comments of the Morning Chronicle in relation to it. The Chro- 
nicle is the authorized expouvent of the Whig policy, and according to iis 
showing that policy is of a very meek character. There is no fierce de. 
nunciations of the established state of things—no organic changes promised | 
—no inflammatory appeal made to the passions of the populace—no alliance | 
with repealers and radicals courted. On the contrary the Chronicle avows 
that Lord John’s policy will be even more conservative than that of the oust- 
ed Premier! But the Whigs are notorious for making fair promises, and 
we must beg permission to judze them by their acts rather than their words, ‘ 
“Peel and the Conservatives,” quoth the Chronicle, have not given in to! 
the popular demands in time; they have delayed all their measures until the | 
people have begur to take the business into their own hands, and then have | 
given in by compulsion. If, continues the same organ, Lord Johu Russel] | 
had been Premier for the last twenty years, all the reforms would have | 
been effected without difficulty, because he would have led public opinion | 
and regulated these reforms as he pleased. 





Peel and the Tories | 
were driven out of powerin 1830, chiefly because the Duke of Wellington, 
who was then Premier, refused to entertain Parliamentary reform. Earl 


Let us see how this statement agrees with facts. 


Grey and the Whigs came in under very favourable auspices, for they were 
powerful in both houses of Parliament, and the people made up their minds 
to give them a fair taial. A reform in Parliament was expected from them, 
and they, as the Chronicle says, took the lead. 


{ 
i 
| 


Zut how did they lead ? In 
what way did they frame their measures to conciliate their oppepents ? 
Was it a moderate reform, such as the nation expected? No. It was a 
great and organic change, such as no one expected, and one which so much 
surprised their own party, that one of their leading men said, “it took away 
his breath!” This Bill they insisted on—would abate not a jot thereof, and 
raised the memorable cry of ‘‘the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill.” 
Seeing it hopeless to secure any assistance from the great Tory party, they 
appealed to the passions of the people, and t' ¢ Bill was carried by violence 
and bloodshed. Even the Duke of Wellinton narrowly escaped being 
torn to pieces by the infuriated populace, who were urged on to the act b 
one of the organs of the Grey cabinet. Yet (°is same Bill was drawn u 
and brought into Parliament by this same Lord John Russell. It exhibits 
but a melancholy specimen of his moderation, 

So, too, with the Slave Emancipation Bill, another of the great measures 
of Lord Grey’s cabinet. Emancipation had certainly become the wish of the 
nation, so—Lord Grey was right in bringing it forward—but he was wrong 
in the haste with which the measure was precipitated through Parliament. 
A notoriously insufficient time was allowed to prepare the mind of the negro 
for his freedom. All was done in haste, because the cabinet were desirous 
of carrying out great principles with a flourish. One hundred millions of 
dollars were given from the pockets of the British people in compensation to 
their slave owners, when a few years preparation would have rendered such 
an expenditure unnecessary. Lord Grey was urged to adopt the plan that had 
been used with so much success in several of the states of this Union, but in 
vain. Instead of twenty years preparation, four were with difficulty obtained, 
and the slaves then became their own masters to their own detriment, and to 
the serious injury ofthe prosperity, of both the West Indian colonies and the 
mother country. 

We mention these fac's to show that the Whigs are not always moderate 
when in power, and that the declarations of the Chronicle relative to their 
eonservative tendencies must be iaken with many grains of allowance , 
aad we fear we shall soon hear that some attack is meditated against the 
Irish church, some new compact with O’Connell, or some other absur- 
dity which will alarm the conservative part of the nation, and again lead to 
the expulsion of the Whigs from their seats in Downing Street. 





All these considerations lead us once more to regret that Sir Robert 
Peel did not maks some compromise with the Protectionists, remain in 
effice, and devote himself to the achievement of such other useful reforms 
of which the country stands so in need, and which he is so well able to 
carry turough. —_— 

POLITICS OF CANADA. 

As we stated in a former paper, the efforts of Mr. Draper and the exist- 
ing cabinet of the Province, to bring into the councils of the country a few 
able men of the French party, give rise to some dissatisfaction with the Con- 
servative supporters of the Government. The Montreal Herald, however, 
espouses the course taken by Mr. Draper, and in that paper of the 27th ult., 
the fullowing explanatory article appears, which may, we suppose, be regard 
ed as a sort of manifesto. Wetranscribe it entire. 

Some of our contemporaries speak of the disorganized state of the Cab 
inet, and complain of vacancies not filled ap We are astonished at this, 
for, as far we know, there is not a single Cabinet office vacant, as will 
appear from the following list:— 

President of the Council.....-. ---- ----+----+++- ~«eeeeMr. Morris 

Provincial Secretary ....--...--------+0+--+-++-+0-----.-Mr, Daly. 

Attorney General, West... .-..-------- ++++++ e-024----- Mr. Draper. 
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held by any member of the Administration, without interfering with his 
other duties. As far, therefore, as 1s officially known, the Cabinet is entire. 

Mr. Papineau, we understand, is ready to resign as svon as his successor 
is a ; but should the French leaders refuse to accept a fair share in 
the Goverument, we think it likely that the other Ministers will remain. 
Not only so, but we do not see why any change should occur. There never 
has beeu reported any difference among them, on any subject—there is none 
in the wish io offer offices to distinguished French Canadians; why should 
any of them retire, if their retirement is not rendered necessary ? 

That there exists the shadow of a desire to lose sight of the interests of 
the British Canadians, we do not believe. The country | be perfectly 
satisfied that such a desire cannot exist. It appears to us, from what we 
can learn,—although from unofficia! sources,—that as the Cabinet consists 
of six heads of departments, with a President of Council, who may or may 
not be one of the six, it is the intention of the Earl of Cathcart, that three 
be selected from Upper Canada and three from Lower Canada,—two of the 
latter to be French Canadians, if possible, the other a British Canadian. 
Who can deny that that is fair? 

Mr. Morris appears to be ready to give up the Receiver Generalship, 
and Mr. Daly the Secretaryship, sbould the French Canadians see fit to ac- 
cept those offices, but Mr. Smith being a native British Canadian, and rep- 
resentative of an important British Canadian constituency, remains Attorney 
General. As to Mr. Morris, indeed, we have heard that he is ready to act 
either as Receiver General or President of the Council, as may be best to 
suit a final arrangement 

In all this where is the buying and where the selling? Where is the 
sacrificing of one part of the population, and where the giving predomin- 
ancy to another? for ourselves, we are ready to yield, and we do yield 
cheerfully, that the French Canadians being two-thirds of the population of 
the Lower Province, are entitled to two-thirds of the Lower Canada seats 
in the Cabinet, and that it is right and proper they should occupy them, if 
they please toacceptthem. We desire to see justice between them and us; 
they are entitled to it, as much as we are, but certainly not more. If, 
therefore, they think themselves entitled to a fair share of power, as we sin 
cerely think them to be, they will do well to throw away prejudices which 
times of difficulty produced, as the British Canadians have done, and act 
with their teliow countrymen patriotically, and in all honour, for the good 
of Canada. 

If, however, with a maniac infatuation, they persist in treating as ene- 
mies thuse who desire to be their friends,—.f they stand upon ancient feuds 
as les points d'appui for present inadmissible demands,—the experience ot 
the past ought to teach them the probabilities of the future. 

Do they contess that there is an irreconcileable antipathy in their minds 
to any communication with the Lower Canada British ? Will they set their 
seal to that contessiou, by repudiating their offered alliance ? It such be 
their determination, then be it so. 


The British inhabitants of this Province, when forced again into a war of 
| races, will without a doubt prove as true to their blood as their forefathers 


have done, and as they have done themselves. Mr. Draper will have no 
other choice than to withdraw his offers, and conduct the affairs of the coun 
try by British Canadian hands, supported by British Canadian intelligence 
and energy, but still nut forgettal of the peculiar interes s of our French 
Canadian fellow subjects. When left no alternative than a struggle for 
power upon the deplorable principle of race, we hope that no British Min- 
ister will ever forget tne ennobling principle of justice, or neglect the prac- 
tice of moderation, when power is obiained. 

We are exceedingly glad to see this article, and if it speak the sentiments 
of the Cabinet no subject of British origin will object te it. That the mem- 
hers of the cabinet should be taken in equal numbers from the two sections 
ot the Province seems reasonable; and who will gainst say that two-thirds 
of the Lower Canada contingent should be of French origin if it be possible 
to procure them? Onthese grounds, we are quite sure that Mr. Draper and 
the people of British origin will fully agree. 

dut the difficulty has arisen from an apprehension, that in order to induce 
the stubborn French leaders to join the cabinet, sacrifices would be made de- 
royatory tothe honour and dignity of the government. It was feared that 
some victims would be necessary to appease the vindictive spirit of the French 
—and itis clear that the case of Col. Gugy’s is regarded as one of these 
sacrifices. How far this be true we pretend not to say, but the impression 
has gone abroad, and is having its evil effect. 

People cannot forget the atrocities committed at Kingston under the im- 
becile sway of Sir Charles Bagot, when the Franc-radical party came 
iato power, and sacrificed some of the best people in the land. Nothing 
would satisfy Mr. Lafontaine but the immolation of Mr. Ogden; and Mr. 
Ogden, to the eternal disgrace of Sir Charles Bagot—which nothing can mit- 
igate but his infirm state of health—was sacrificed. The cabinet of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, with Lord Stanley as Colonial Minister, seandalously sanctioned 
these proceedings, and thus was one of the ablest men of the colony lust to 
its service. It is true that the home government gave Mr. Ogden a lucra- 
live appointment in the Isle of Man, in compensation for his ili treatment in 
Canada ; but such a policy is a paltry one, and never can be productive of 
good government. Why should a distinguished native of the Province be 
expatriated, and the public lose the benefit of his valuable services to please 
an Unreasonable faction? Eminent and distinguished men like Mr. Ogden 
are not so abundant in Canada that the Province can afford to part with 
them, and expori them to the mother country. 

But Mr. Ogden’s was not a solitary case. Many other Joyal subjects 
were sacrificed at the advent, and during the existence of Mr. Lafontaine’s 
Cabinet. Persecution, indeed, ha! fall sway until Lord Metcalfe put an end 
to it, and by a course of justice and moderation healed the wounds of the 
country. 

It is feared that Mr. Draper in his anxiety to bring in again the French 
party, may suffer the government to relapse into the same vicious system in 
order to carry his point; and as we said before, the case of Col. Gugy has 
been taken as a proof of it. Tie article we have quoted from the Herald 
however, goes far to allay such apprehension, and supposing it to speak the 
sentiments of the cabinet, we think that very many persous will be satis- 
fied with it. To the latter part of this article, no luyal subject can offer any 
objection, 

We shail resume this subject another day. 





PROBABLE CHANGE IN THE PERMANENT STAFF AT THE 
COLONIAL OFFICE. 

A particular duty awai's the next Colonial Minister, and we presume 
that Earl Grey will be qui'e equal to it, 

When Lord John Russell was Jast ia power, as Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, he was understood to contemplate a change in the personne/ of the 
office. It is said that he talked of requesting Mr. James Stephen, the per- 
manent Under Sectetary, to accept some otner post, in whicn his great abil- 
ities might be more usetully employed, because they would be removed 
from a field of contest. On consideration, however, the idea was aban- 
doned, and Mr. Stephen is still Undet Secretary. 

Lord John Russell enters power, a8 Prime Minister, with a vigorous 
coadjutor in Lord Grey ; and the same question again presents itself, under 
somewhat altered circumstances. We have no intention here to revive any 
of the old hostiliues towards Mr. Stephen: since the day when he was the 
champion of one party, the target of another, asperities have softened, 
events have matured, and the ends which were io be attained have been in 
part accomplished. His unquestionable powers for official business are re- 
membered more distinctly in the calm. But the times, we say, have al- 
tered, Prejudices have sunk before the march ofevents; many Concessions 
to Colonial interesis, which were declared impossible, have become, ever 
in his reluctant hands, matters of official routine. Now the change has not 
reached Mr. Stephen himself. He is a man of laborious and seciuded ha- 
bits, and his powers have beea in great part devoted to a species of self-ela 
boration. But he attained the prime ot life some years back, and there is 
no more siufi of the intellect to e aborate now than there was ten summers 
ago: James Stephen in 1345 is the same 1n lividual with James 8S ephen in 








Attorney General, Kast....-..----. +++. ...- Mr. Smith 
Inspector General .. 2... 22.22. cece teen e cee cee eeeveeee Mr, Cayley 
Receiver General...............-- . Mr. Morris 
Commissiouer of Crown Lands - Mr. Papineau 


Phe only resignation which has taken place is that of the veteran, Mr 
Viger, whose age and services entitle him to repose, and his office is one 
which never brings the incumbent in contact with the public. It may be 


1836. He is ill-assorted, therefore, with the present course of affairs, and 
wih the duties that it requires from him. While he remains in the Colo 
nial Office, he is the impersonation of the old struggles of which he was | 
champion: he cannot fashi his hand to the new practices, but takes 
them unkindly: whereivre is he an unfitting tool; and old recollectior 
make him an obje f suspicion whel e should be. 


The reasons that suggested his resignation formerly still obtain in al 
their force; those which militated against it have decayed ; and new ones 
requiring a change of hands have sprung up in the interval. There ia theré 
lore a strong expectation that Lord Joha Russell’s original intention will be 
pot in force. 


‘in the Downing street tactice 





— ee 
We copy the above from the London Spectater, a paper well informed 
What truth there may be in the supposed 
retirement of Mr. Stepben we know not. 

The complaints against the Colonial Office have certainly been numerous 
of late years, and on many occasions not without cause; but it has always 
appeared to us that that office is overworked ; and that the duties devolving 
on the Colonial Minister are actually too numerous and mighty for the grasp 
of any ordinary human intellect. Consequently much business is left to be 
transacted by subordinates, and many important subjects are unconsidered 
by the chief secretary. There are some twenty Colonial Parliaments to 
watch, each having twenty or thirty patriots, with an equal number of 
standing grievances. The Lower Canada Legis!ature, in Mr. Papineau’s 
time, had ninety-two grievances! What single Minister, in addition to all 
his other duties, can possibly get through such an amount of toil 3 

We referred to this subject some months since, and suggested that the 
business of the Colonial office be divided between two chief secretaries, act- 
ing seperately and jointly when needful. The division could be easily made, 
and the Western department might embrace all the colonies on this side of 
the Atlantic, while the Eastern, or Oriental department might include the 
coast of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Australia, &c. 

The expense attending this division would not be excessive, certainly not 
over £25,009 per annum, while the benefit to be derived from it would be 
incalculable. We again respectfully beg to suggest this idea to the new 
cabinet in London. —_— 

*,” In the early part of the season, a report got into circulation that the 
Asiatic Cholera had made its re-appearance in Lower Canada. The report 
was altogether founded in error, and notwithstanding it was promptly com- 
tradicted, the fears and prejudices of the people have tended to keep up the 
unnecessary alarm, especially in the interior. We have already shown ina 
former number, the groundlessness of the story, and are now glad to subjoin 
the fotlowing testimony of our travelling agent in Canada, Mr, Peele, who 
has had the best opportunity of learning the state of health of the lower part 
of the Province. 





To the Bditor of the Kingston Argus. 

Sir,—Allow me through the medium of your paper to state, for the infor- 
mation of the travelling community, that there is no truth in the report of 
the Cholera having made its appearance in the Lower Province. I have 
been during the last two months in Montreal and Quebec, and can safely af- 
firm that the health of those cities was never better. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 

Kingston, Canada West, 23d July, 1846. 

The Argus appends the following comment to the above. 

We would warn travellers, who wish to visit Canada. against the repre- 
sentations of runvers for steamboats, and others, to the effect that the Asiatic 
Cholera is prevalent in Canada. Nota single case has occurred—indeed 
the country is 400 healthy —so the Doctors say. 

*,* The accounts from the Rio Grande state that General Taylor is pre- 
secuting bis preparations for his march to the interior with all diligence. 
He has issued a Proclamation to the people of Mexico, after the fashion 
of Bonapurte, representing that he comesas a liberator to rid them of their 
oppressors. 


THOMAS PEELE. 


The American Tariff has finally passed both houses of Congress and be. 
come the law of the land. We give to-day the highly important act, and it 
will be found in the previous columns. 

*,* Eaton who is attempting the Barclay feat of 1000 miles in a 1000 
hours at the Caledonia Springs, was at the last accounts in good strength 
and spirits. He is 77 years of age. 





*.* We are glad to learn that the Relief Committee of Quebec, have, at 
length determined to return the £600 received last summer from the peopie 
of Newfoundland, together with a donation of £1000. Dr, Fisher's motion 
was for the more liberal donation of £5,090, but that was overruled. The 
poor sufferer’s at St John’s, are certainly under great ob igations to Dr. 
Fisber for his benevolent exertions in their behalf throughout the whole 
affair. -— 

* * We give to-day, in centinuation of the series, two others of the “ Com- 
temporary Orators” of the British Parliament—the Dukes of Richmond and 
Buckingham. These very able sketches, of which we have published some 
ten or twelve, are from the pen of a Mr. Francis, one of the Parliamentary 
reporters of the Times newspaper. 





*,* We have grd&t pleasure iv announcing to our friends in Canada, that 
Mr. W. J. Davis, one of the best flutists in this country, will visit Montreal 
in the ensuing week. ‘Ve have had occasion several times to speak im 
terms of the kighest commendation of Mr. Davis’ performances, and his 
name and reputation will be perfectly familiar to most of our readers; bat 
we would again state that in addition to his fame as a performer, he has the 
credit of introducing into this country the celebrated Boehm flute, whichis 
undoubtedly the great musical invention. Mr. Davis has studied thie 
instrument assiduously, and is a thorough master of it. He visits Montreal 
at the request of several distinguished amateurs of the fiute, and he wil 
remain there a few months, during which time he will give instructions om 
the Boehm flute. —_— 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 

The annual commencement of this venerable Institution took place om 
Wednesday last, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Green Street. The 
procession, we were glad to see, was unusually large. 

On the arrival of the procession at the church the band of the Philharmo- 
nic Society played one of their beautiful airs, immediately after which ae 
appropriate prayer was impressively read by Dr. Mvore, the President of 
the College. The exercises of the candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts then took place in the following order :— ; 

1. Greek Salutatory Address, Wm. Whittingham Olssen —2. Latin Sala- 
tartoy Address, Henry A. Bogert.—3. English Salutatory Address, with an 
Oration on “ The Principles of the Age,” Jeremiah Loder —4. An Ore- 
tion—“ Virtue necessary to True Eloquence,” @ Mortimer Belden.—95. An 
Oration—“ This also shall pass away,” Elias G. Brown —6 An Oration om 
“ Venice,” John G. Kane.—7. An Oration, on * War,"’ William A. Me. 
Vicar.—8. An Essay, on ‘The Nature and Equity of Punishment,” Wm. 
M. Johnston —9. An Oration. on “ Fiction,” Coarles B Hoffinan.—10. An 
Oration, on “ Legendary Superstitions,” R.S. Carden Abbott.—11. Aa Ora- 
tion—“ The Voyage of Life,”” Arthar Bronson.— 12. An Ess ty, on “* Rank, 
Frederick Nash —13. An Oration—“ The Divinity within us, William J. 
Frost.—14. A German Oration, ‘ Die Deutsche Liferatur, William B. Har- 
rison. 

The testimonials awarded at the late concluding examination were thea 
delivered. Those of the highest general standing for the past year were 
awarded to Wm W. Olssen, in the sevior, Robert Holden, in the janior, 
Morgan Dix, in the sophomore, and Wm. A. Hardenbroke, in the freshman 
In scholarship, the testimonials were vwarded as follows: In the senior 
class, Elias G. Brown achieved the honours in political economy ; E. M. 
Kellogg, in Greek ; John G Kane, in Latin; H. A. Bogert, in both thee 

.’ ai ‘ . 
retical and practical mechanics ; Wm. B. Harrison, in German: Wm. B 
Harrison, in integral calculus ; FE M. Kellogg, in astronomy 
We are unavoidably prevented from givin rthe names in the other classes, 


but*will endeavour to supply the omission next week. The delivery of 
_ ° ° 
these testimonials formed a very interesting and exciting portion of the ex- 
ercises of the day. The ad iress of the venerable President to the young 
entlemen was a truly dignified and parental one, and was listened to with 
gentlemen was a 
creat attention by the audience. 
Th rree of Bachelor of Arts was then conterred on the following stu 
I t ‘ £ 
dents of the senior class, viz: William Whittingham Olssen, Heaory A. Bo 
vert, William B. Harrison, Edwin M Kellogg, Elias G. Brown, Joha G. 


Kave, Wiiliam A. McVickar, R. Carden Abbott, G. Mortimer Boldea, 








Beverly R. Bette, Edward C. Bogert, Arthur Bronson, William |. Frost 
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harles B. Hoffman, William H. Hudson, John G. Hyer, William M. John- 
o John L. Leflerts, Jeremiah Loder, Charles S. cKnight, frederick 
Nash, Edward M. Peck, James Thomson, Alexander G. ‘Tyng. ) 

The degree of Master of Arts on the following twelve alumni of the col- 
lege, via :—Livingston K. Miller, Thomas C. T, Buckley, George P. Quack- 
enbos, William C. Dancan, James W. Gerard, jr., Albert Gallatin, jr., Sam- 
uel P. Bell, William B. Lawrence, jr., Edward Z. Lewis, the Rev. Charles 
Reynolds, the Rev Watson M. Smith, and John Thomson. 

An honorary degree of Master of Arts on William Bayard Blackwell. 

The degree of doctor in divinity on the Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, profes- 
sor of pastoral theology and pulpit eloquence in the Central Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church—The Rev. Robert ag + 
President of Dickinson College, in Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Ezra 
—- pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church in the city of Al- 


y: 

The valedictory address, with an essay on Men and Manners, by John G. 
Hyer, followed ; and the exercises of the day concluded with prayer, by Pre- 

sident Moore. The church was crowded to excess with a highly respectable 
auditory, a larger portion of which were ladies. We have seldom witness- 
ed so orderly an assembly on these occasions. This may in part have arisen 
from the evident interest exhibited in the exercises of the day, which pro- 
duced a consequent attention to the proceedings. The general character of 
the compositions delivered was above the ordinary standard of mediocrity, 
usual at these anniversaries. We are no great believers in the so called 
march of mind, but it cannot be denied that there is a precocity of intellect, 
and a quickness of perception in the youth of the present day, which is 
highly characteristic of the age. Many of these orators and essays indi- 
cated a depth of thought and a fluency and vigor of expression worthy of 
more mature minds—we could enumerate several so distinguished. Fiction, 
by Chas. B. Hoffman, struck us peculiarly so, from its originality of thought, 
and its classic beauty of diction. The English salutatory, by Jeremiah 
Loder, was also a well digested and fluently written discourse. An essay 
ov “ War” too, by Mr. A. M‘Vickar, was handled with exceeding good taste, 
temperate, and entirely free from the usual hyperbole and clap-trap, the 
subject might have warranted. We cannot omit doing justice to the well 
written essay on “ Viriue necessary to true Eloquence,” by G Mortimer 
Belden. It was excellent in style, and exceedingly spirited and manly in 
the delivery. 

Elias G. Brown met with deserved applause for a very able essay, “ This 
also shall pass away;” a happy introduction of the names, aud brief sketches 
of the lives of several distinguished statesmen, was highly relished by the 
audience. The hacknied subject of “ Venice,” by John G Kane, as afford- 
ing a warning to Republics, was rendered deeply interesting and effective, 
by the vigour of language, and earnestness of delivery, that characterized the 
effort. 

The general style of delivery was also deserving of commendation, it 
was marked in every case by a natural earnestness and impressiver css, 
which commanded attention. This was particularly marked in the Latin 
Salutatory by Henry A. Bogert, and in the graceful delivery of the Essay on 
German Literature by William B. Harrison; he actually enhained the at- 
tention of the audience by the mere beauty of his elucution. We insiance 
these two examples, because they were in languages unknown to the great 
bulk of the audience. We might multiply our instances by citing se veral 
of the English orations. We were extremely gratified to see this growing 

disposition on the part of the students of old Columbia, to cultivate an art 
80 potent in ils power in this country. We deprecate as mucli as any one 
the artificial graces of the mere elocutionist, but we believe it to be the duty 
of every educated man to cultivate an impressive and nataral style of 
delivery. On these public occasions it is really an insult to the audience, 
and derogatory to the individual character of the speakers, to come before 
the public unprepared to do justice to themselves or to their venerable 
Alma Mater. 








NEW WORKS. 

Harper & Brothers. “The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land.” By John Forster, of the Inner Temple. Edited by J. 0. Choules. 
In the editor’s preface we find the following sentence ; “ The great merit of 
Mr. Forster’s Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth is, that he has 
afforded a life like sketch of characters that will continue to appear more 
extraordinary to those who, by the march of time, are removed from ihe era 
in which they appeared on the stage of action ;” and we may add—there is 
little doubt that a large portion of readers in America will entertain the 
same opinion—sympathize with the sentiments expressed in the book, and 
enter int the views and feelings ofthe author. This is the first number of 
the work, intended, we presume, as a specimen of those that are to follow. 
It is well printed, in clear type, on good paper, with a portrait of Sir John 
Elliot (a patriot of the Cromwell school) as a frontispiece, and the price 
only 25 cents. 

“Temper and Temperament,” or “ Varieties of Character.” By Mrs. 
Ellis, author of “ The Women of England,” &c., &c. The fair author is 
well known to the reading public, and the present volume must add to her 
literary reputation, while it speaks highly of her kindly feelings and good 
sense. ‘To assist the cause of civilization seems to be the aim of all such 
publications, and we cordially wish them success. 

“ Tluminated and Illustrated Shakspeare.” Nos. 95,96. 

“The Wandering Jew.” No. 17. 


THE DRAMA. 

Theatrical novelties are exceedingly scarce at this season, especially 
those in which the greater part of our readers take an interest. Yet most 
of the theatres now open, are doing a tolerably successful summer busi- 
ness. 

NisBLo seems to distance his competitors, as must necessarily be the case 
withthe peculiar attractions he is enabled to present; having also the current of 
fashion in his favour he sails steadily with the stream. The Ravelsand Malle, 
Blangy are powerful magnets, and the revival of old favourite pantomimes., 
and the production of new ones, will take him prosperously to the close of 
the season. 

The splendid comic pantomimic spectacle, called the Conjuror’s Gilt, 
was revived on Thursday with even more than its original magnifi- 
cence. It will prove equally attractive, as it was on its first produc- 
ton. 

We must do justice to the very admirable management of Chippendale 
this season; in catering for the vaudeville entertainment daring the last 
week, we have had Placide, Burton, himself, with Walcott and Miss Clarke, 
and the other efficient members of the company, cast into picces suited to 
their powers, and those pieces played with a closeness and attention, that 
has been the theme of general approbation. 

Miss Clarke’s benefit on Saturday proved a substantial testimonial to her 
well deserved reputation. 
calibre of the company, as a whole, although it was exceedingly well played 
in parts. Dyott’s Joseph, and Bland’s Sir Benjamin were excellent. Chip 


| the personation. Miss Clarke is a charming little actress; but high comedy 


The “ School for Scandal” was rather above the 


is not her forte at present. 

Chippendale’s benefit on Wednesday proved a bumper, a fitting tribute 
to his talents and worth as.a man, and a proper appreciatiun on the part of 
the public, of the excellent bill of fare he presented to his friends. Charles 
the Twelfth, with Placide as Charles, Burton as Adam Brock, and the Man- 
ager himself in Muddlework, Walcott in Captain Merville, and Miss Clarke 
as Eudiga; and Bass as Golightly, in the farce of Lend me Five Shillings, 
were attractions seldom presented in one evening, even in New York. 

Charles the Twelfth was really a dramatic treat. Placide is never more 
at home than in these historical portraits ; there is the truthfulness, finish 
and character, of the perfect artist, both in his conception and execution 
of such parts, that place them above competition on this side — Atlantic. 

Purton’s Adam Brock, we skould class as one of his best characters, 
Richly humourous, and yet not marred by extravagance ; the scene between 
him and Charles, when the King offers the repayment of the 2,000 crowns, 
was one of the most finished bits of genuine comedy we have witnessed for 
some time past. Chippendale’s Muddlework is a quaint piece of sterling 
acting, peculiar, but telling. Walcott played De Merville with great tact 
and skill; and Miss Clarke was ail herse/f in the nawe Eudiga. The piece 
received enthusiastic marksot approbation, and it will doubtless be repeated. 

Bass met with a very flattering reception, and played with all his usual 
raciness and skill. 

Tue Bowery is putting forth a succession of old established favourite Melo- 
Dramas, produced in splendid style. The stage management this season is 
wortby of all commendation ; and speaks well for the activity and skill of 
Mr. Wemyss. We perceive that a new drama is announced for Monday 
next. 

Tue Cutatuam bas been doing a thriving business this week with the 
Blands. Mrs. Bland must always command support, and Bland is a 
sound judicious actor in everything he undertakes. 

Tue Greenwicu has again been opened under the management of Mr. 
Freer, but, we fear, with only moderate success. 








ONDON AGENCY .—The subscriber, contemplating a residence in London, and the 

establishment of a General Agency Office in that city, offers his services to all per- 
sons wishing to make inquiries relative to real or personal estaie, descent of families 
consanguinity, &c.; and in all matters relating to property of any kind in Great Britain 
or the Continent of Europe. Copies of wills and registers of baptism, martiages, and 
deaths, and all other official documents of a similar nature, will be promptly procured 
and forwarded. The subscriber has had considerable experience on subjects of this des- 
cription, and he bas made arrangements with gentlemen of first-rate legal talents in Lon- 
don to aid bim in such investigations. He will attend to all inquiries in relation to pro- 
perty, persons, or claims; give informaton respecting legacies, divideads, &e., and in 
regard to legislative or judicial proceedings ; collect debts due to persons in the United 
Statesor the British American colonies, from residents in any part of uke United King- 
doms. He willfurnish extracts trom or abridgments of public records, or rare and scarce 
manuscripts or books in the British Museuin or other public depositories, and give intor- 
mation respecting patents, copyrights, discoveries, inventions, &c. 

The subscriber offers his services to colleges, public libraries, booksellers, and indi- 
viduals, in the purchase of books, maps, prints, &c. A long attention to bibliographical 
pursuits bas prepered him, he trusts, to give satisfaction in this department. He will 
also make purchases, upon the best possible terms, of stationery, mathematical and philo- 
sophical instruments and apparetes, or of any other articles of British or Continental 
produce or manufacture. He will attend to the sale of real or personal estate in England 
or elsewhere, and transact any business which may be bevter or more promptly attended 
to by an agent on the spot than by correspondence, and in which fidelity, expedition, 
and a general knowledge ot business can be advantageously employed. 

His terms will be, a fixed commission upon the amount of purchases, sales, and collec- 
tion ; and tn all other cases a charge in proportion to the services reucered and the diffi- 
culties attending their performance. 

Unquestionable reterences will be given when required. 

Communications (post paid) to be addressed to the subscriber in Washington until the 
20th of Auvust, atterwards to him at No. 7 Kathbone-place, Oxford street, London. 

aug 1—41. PISHEY THOMPSON. 


)RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 









ibernia, ...+- TTTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ......cesccccececccccecscccccccece Capt Edward G. Lou 
Britannia, .......06. ++-Capt. John Hewiu, 
SE Elly counnd eur encesasecessvnneesesdseces -Capt. Charles H. BE. Judkins. 
MOBI, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs Capt. William Harrison 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Cambria on the Ist August, 1946. Hibernia on the 19th July, 1846. 
Hibernia “ I6th August, 1546. Caledonia “ 4th August, 1846. 
Caledonia “ Ist September, 1846. Britannia “ 19h August, 1346. 
Britannia “ 16th September, 1846. Cambria ** 4th September, 1846. 
Cambria Ist October, 1846. Hibernia “* 19th September, 1346. 
Passage money. 
From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 
From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 

. BRIGHAM, Jr. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 
& In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into wi&th Her Majesty’s Government to estabiish a line between 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool = Haiitax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New York. 
aug 1. 


NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Lectures in this Institution will commence on 
the last Monday of October, and continue four months. 
VALENTINE MOLT, M. D. Professor of the Principles and Operations of Surgery, 
with Surgical aud Pathological Anatomy. 
——— SHARPE PATTISON, M. D. Professor of General and Descriptive 
natomy. 
JOHN REVERE, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
MARTYN PAINE, M. D. Protessor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Med- 


ica. 

GUNNING 8S. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. 

JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 








The fees for the full Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Studeut can attend one 
or more of the Courses, as he may he disposed, and pay only for the Lectures for which 
he enters. The fee for the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The fee for 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demonstrations is $5. 

The most ample opportunities for Clinical Instruction will be afforded to the Students 
of the University, and the facilities for Dissection will be all that can be desired. The 
material is abundant and cheap. The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. 

The New- York Hospital, 15 minutes walk from the College Buildings, is visited Daily ; 
and the Students have an opportunity of studying ihe various Medical and Surgical dis- 
eases of that Institution. 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary, in which more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annual- 
ly, is open to the Stnuents. 

The University Surgical Clinique is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
by Prof. Mott, and the University Students, witness the various ee ee pre oe ae by 
the professor More than 600 patience, afflicted with every variety of malady, are 

brought before the Class during the season. 

The Unversity Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample in its 
arrangements. During tue past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Midwilery have 
been attended by the Students of the University. ‘ 

In addition to these facilities for clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 
ries and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 patients, presenting every 
poss ble aspect and character of disease. cw 

Excellent Boarc and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College for $2 50 to $3 

r week, 
Phe number of Students in attendance the last session was 407 3 and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 135. ; i 

N. B. Students, on arriving inthe City, by calling at the College Building, 659 Broad- 
way, and asking for the Janijor, will be conducted to Boarding-houses . 

Any further information respecting the Institution can be bad “ese the Secre- 
tary, Prof. Draper, 659 Broadway. By order. JOHN W. DRAPER, Secretary. 

may 236 mo. 








RICKET CHALLENGE.—The St. George’s Cricket Clab of New York, and the 
Union Cricket Ciub of Philadeiphia will play a friendly match at Cricket againstany 
eleven players in all Canada. 
The match to consist of two innings each, and to be played on the new ground of the 
St. George’s Club in New York on or beiore the 15th of September next. 
Any coinmunications connected with the above to be addressed to R. N. Tinson, Presi- 

dent of the St. George's Cricket Club, New York. x 
By order of the Club, HENRY BRIND, Secretary. 

july 25—3St. 

OTICE.—The subscribers have formed a COPARTNERSHIP for the transaction o 
a General Importing and Commission Business, under the firm of Buhot, Bouland 
& Co. in Paris. with a branch of the establishment in New York under the firm of Le Gal, 


Bouland & Co. 
EUCENE BUHOT, 
EUGENE LE GAL, 
jaly 25. FRED’K B. BOULAND, 





pendale, in Sir Peter, was rather too dry and angular, but in parts it was 
worked up with real artisticai finish—the screen scene particularly. Placide 
has so completely identified himself with this character in New York, that any 
Walcott is so essentially 
a light comedian, that the sound, sterling, gentlemanly comedy of Charles 
This popular young 


other actor must suffer in the part by comparison. 


was but faintly brought out in Walcott’s personation. 
actor is decidedly of the new school, the authors for which furnish mate 


rials light as the gossamer’s web—and the actors who represent these tri- 
fles partake of the same feathery lightness they are so constantly called 


upon to embody 
Miss Clark attempted the part of Lady Teazle, an experiment warranted 
perbaps, on her benefit night. 


It was pleasing, arch, and occasionally 
pointed; but the weight and breadth of Lady Teazle were entirely lost in 


SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE, in the city of Toronto aud immediate 
WO neighbourhood. On Friday, the 7th day of August next, will be sold by public auc- 
tion (if not previously disposed of at private sale) on the premises that very valuable 
property, onthe south side ot King street, known as the Commercial Bank Block, 

And at the same time and place, a Farm, near Col. Wells’, containing 200 acres of Land, 
150 under caltivation, with a good house thereon. ; 

Also, the unexpired lease of the premises, now in possession of Messrs. H. & T, Mor- 
ris in Toronto 

Sale will take place at Twelve o’clock, noon, in the room lately used as the office of the 
Commercial Bank. Terms made known at the sale; and in the meantime the premises 
can be seen by applying to 


july 18—3t. WILLIAM C. ROSS, Ese., Toronto. 





KOFESSOR J, P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that he 

is now in the ary New York, with the intention of giving lessonsin the Faencw 

LA*GUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of bis 
services. 

His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. 


1 Any communication left 
ai the ‘?ftice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore 


f Messrs. Gates and SteJdivan, Nassau 


» | ceive immediate attention. 


Street, corner of Beekman, or atthe Professor’s Rooms, Atlantic Hotel Hoboken, will re- 
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OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of timejand la- 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern iaven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already enga in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business. 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 
all Kinds ot hides anu skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article o 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five percent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great y in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring «ne, where the old plan was pursued 
would be losing money, The invention, which has been awsrded a Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has _ the highest satisfaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of pcratical men who have adopted the im rovement, at the 








cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan fro 


two to three handred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, apper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven «lays. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights tor the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat mode! of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. ; 

For turther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
Ror: One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 

ashington City. ap 25 tf. 


NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS. 
TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are taneies to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his nouse affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
he has receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably Known as the editor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Frind, New 
LiverpPooL, 30th May, 1846. 





ork. 


LIVERPOOL, May 26th, 1846. 

My Dear Sir—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can beof 
service, you are al pertees liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in all its arrangements. ‘The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and or 
good dimensions. ‘he coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so come 
lete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The H 
Sold and Shower Baths, which are fe en to the bedrooms, together with the fact 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus» 
tom House and Docks, make it one of the most desirable for American travellers that can 
possibly be selected. 1 remain, Dear Sir, Yours trul 

je 20 8m THOMAS RAWLINGS. 





OWLANIDYS MACASSAR OFL.—A deligntially (ragrant preparationor the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth, Itis an unfailing preventative of bald 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specifie 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. . 
Caution. —Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination o 
beautiful des gns, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
he proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa- 
ration ever known tor dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and: white in the most inclement weather. 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box o; 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the gents for Messrs‘ 
Rowlan & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 
mar 7 tf. 

VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 

Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtiandt Sureet, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. feb 7 3m. 
tre BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIV ERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,’ 3500 tons, I horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas tollows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool 


From New York. 









BAtRTGAG cccccccccecvecceccccccese 11th April | Thursday....... ceccce ssecceeeevese 7th May 
ARON 6666acccsedecdencnsesseds 30th May | Thursday oes -25th June 
Baturday..nccccccccese.cccsccerccs 25th July | Thursday oveuwe --20th Au 

Saturday.. ++-12th Sept | Thursday.. -8th Oct. 
Saturday.. see seeeedlst Oct | Thursday -26th Nev 








GREAT BRITAIN, 


From Liverpool. From New York. 





Saturday........ eecceeseee veesesoss 9th May | Saturday......... cecccceecs seeceses 6th June 
TUCSARY 2. cccccccccccscces coves 7th July | Saturday ° 
Wednesday ---26th Aug | Tuesday.........eseceeee eee 
BOO IET ccccccceccree o s6eneeenan -- 3th Oct | Tuesday........... eee cesee-ceses 17ib Nov 
Fare to Liverp: ol per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Stewaru’s fees. 


Fares per “ GREA BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 

ICHAKRD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. ml4 té£ 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are pow in opera- 
tion. 

Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment ot! premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONB YEAR. 


Age. {| 1Year. | Age. | |! YVear. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 | 0 72 26 107 38 i 48 el) 1 we 
15 077 27 1iz 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20) 40 1 69 52 2 os 
17 © 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 is 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 091 82 138 44 1 90 56 2 “7 
21 0 92 33 134 45 191 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35} 46 1 92 58 3 4 
23 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 Lo 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 - eS) 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which im 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 pet 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


David 8S. Kennedy Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, 
John R, Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, 
John Joknston, Albert R. Gallatin, 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, 
George Griffin, James J, Jones 
Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, 
James Hooker, Cern. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
CHARLES C, Paumer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abtebltt Physician to the Company 


IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,560,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or torfeiture of the policy, two thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society bas enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
EXAMPLES. 


John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suares 
John J. Palmer, 
Jobn J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, Jr., , 





oi Bonus in| Permanent | Som the as’d 
Cash redaction et borrow 


Age | Sum | Premium | Year 
| | ot pre’m. | onthe policy 


| 
| Bonus added | 








% $ § $. | $ $ 
1837 1088 75 50) 24 80 08 2225 
60 5000 $70 80 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 
1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 581 85 2) 20 39 70 1483 
| 1841 555 56 247 50 387 54 1336 





The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 


year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 


74 Wall street, New York. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June Sth, 1846. 
RENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.—The house at this place of fashionable 
resort is now open for the accommodation of the travelling public. 

During the recess the proprietor has improved the grounds and walks, and added to 
the attraction of the unique scenery of “ the Falls” by a bridge thrown across below the 
first fa!., thus giving access to many grand and interesting views of the magnificent 
scene y from the opposite bank of the stream. 

To his guests be offers the farther attraction of a parlor organ of the largest class and 
of the most exquisite tone, containing two banks of keys and a pedal bass, built expressly 
to his order, by Jardine, of N. Y.,and for healthful exercise and recreation he has had 
constructed two bowling alleys,on the most approved plan. M. MOORE. 

(Board by the mon‘h on reasonable te: ms. ee 

OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 

fresh supplies of every description of the above well known »pular Pons. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, prageese onum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en ; Principality, each extra fine, ne, and medium points; Cali- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New Vork Fountain, Ladies Patent, Prince Albert, 
(Queen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—tlolders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 


CaNnaDa de 8 wills times find a good assortment for sale by 
A ealers will at all 8 Mr. JAMES FOX. Montreal 











jan 24 
~ TODART AND DUNHAM’S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instra- 
i ments over all others manufactured in this Country is* stablished beyond a doubt, by 
the following unsolicited testimonial of the ** Lion Pianist. 


Chatieston Hotel, March 31st, 1846. 
Messrs. S. and D’s manufactory is in 15th street between Srd and 4th Avenues, and 
their salesroom is at No S61 Broadwy. 
; F. Zoybaum gentlemen —I berewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodar 
and Dunham's Factor.y, (New York,) Piano Fortes are. of superior quality, and that, 





Prof, Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gar iner, Lu. Gov. 











ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. js 





they ave of soft and brilliant tone, and they are not only through softness and brillianey 


; Rev'd Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev'd Chas. H. Read, and Ed- ) bat also through durability in workmanship superior to any Other manufactured. 
t ap25 4 


Leopold de Meyer. 
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